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FIVE NUMBERS DURING MAY 
INCLUDING TWO SPECIAL NUMBERS 
WITH COVERS IN COLOR. 


MAY 2. May Number. 


Department Pages for the 
Family, Boys and Girls. 


MAY 9. Contributions by 
Mary Stewart Cutting, 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Winifred Kirkland. 


MAY 16. An Invisible World, 
by David Fairchild. 
Stories by M. Gauss, 
Ira Rich Kent, Roe L. Hendrick. 


MAY 23. Concerning Women’s Towns, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison. f 
Stories by Grace S. Richmond, 
Edward W. Thomson. 


MAY 30. Memorial-Day Number. 
The War of 1812, by James Barnes. 
In Memoriam, by Elia W. Peattie. 


Other Stories by 
Louise Weaver, Elizabeth Nagel. 


DAVID MORRELL’S BATTERY, A SERIAL 
BY HOLLIS GODFREY, 
RUNS THROUGH ALL THESE NUMBERS. 
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NG Sweetheart q 


Ten million sweethearts 
between the ages of two ano 
etyhiy have clear healthy 


é- complexions asa result 


of using Palmolive Soap 










Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! It is more 
than a mere soap. It does more than 
any soap you have ever tried. It brings 

life and health to the skin. 


Palmolive Cream | It lasts longer. Lathers in the hardest water. 
A pure white cream, | Soothes baby’s tender skin. In short, Palmolive 
manufactured in our |/ has been rightly termed, ‘“The PERFECT soap 


own laboratories after a 
an original formula. for those who care. 


’enetrates and soft- 
ne a> ate, oe OILS FROM THE ORIENT 


|| ing the deepest pores. ‘ . . ‘ 
I “deve the eiin'n the We have shown in Palmolive how palm and olive oils 


I should be blended in a pure soap that will at once cleanse, 


ink of condition. - : 
igh prery nourish and protect the skin. 
Practically every drug 


|store in the United We use no artificial color. The olive oil in Palmolive 
| States sells Palmolive alone produces that fresh, cool, green hue. 
le . . . : 
oop ant Palmolive Palmolive contains no free alkali. So the natural oils 
Cream ! of the skin are protected. 
Send the band from a a ‘ 
|| cake of Palmolive Soap Palmolive lathers freely in bo/h hard and soft water. 
pondinending send you a It remains firm even when worn down to wafer thinness. 
| Palmolive Cream, It has a delicate Oriental odor. 
| postpaid. Because of its low cost as compared with 





its high quality, Palmolive is 
pleasingly economical. You 
have many times paid MORE 
for soap utterly lacking these 
PALMOLIVE delightful qualities. 

CREAM Why not send two 2-cent stamps 
Sor sample and free booklet,’ The Easy 
Way to Beauty,’ NOW ? 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
—J 536 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. Price 15c 























No-Rim-Cut Tires 
(10 Per Cent Oversize) 
Our Profit 81/2 Per Cent 


Perhaps the best way to show what No-Rim-Cut tires are built for the 
you get for your money istostatethe greatest possible mileage, without 
profit on No-Rim-Cut tires. regard to cost. 


We have by far the largest output They are made so they can’t rim- 


of anytireconcern. Our equipment Cut. They are 10 per cent over the 
is new and modern. rated size. These two features to- 


‘ , ; gether cut tire bills in two. 
No concern in America can build 


equal tires for less than we build 
them here. 


These new-type tires—these over- 
size tires—used to cost one-fifth more 
than other standard tires. 

But, despite these facilities, our 
profit last year on No-Rim-Cut tires 
was but 8% per cent. 


We have cut the price, with in-° 
creasing production, until no stand- 
ard tire sells lower. In doing this 

That was the profit ina risky busi- we have cut our profit to 8% per 
ness, with fluctuating materials, on cent. 

a tire that’s guaranteed. Those are some of the reasons why 

You can be sure that notire at any 200,000 motor car owners now insist 
price is sold on a smaller margin. on these premier tires. 

None can ever give more for the ——— 
ny: nen Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making — is filled 

This very small profit is due to with facts you should know. Ask 

these facts : us to mail it to you. 


(j00DYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, mes —e Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 




















REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


DO IT NOW 


Send 6 cents in U. S. stamps for sample Linene Collar, or better 
still get a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store, or send us 30 cents to 
cover expense of mailing you a box. State Size and Style. 


That’s the way to find out how comfortable and convenient 
Linene Collars really are. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 





WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE AND TEA 


“NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” 


The White House Brand of Tea and Coffee represents the very best products of the 
Tea and Coffee World Packed in the all-tin package, the valuable and pleasing 
properties of both these splendid eres | products are preserved and protected to a 
remarkable degree In buying Tea and Coffee in the tin package under the White 
House Brand, you are assured of the best quality always 

4.0 FALERS IN°EVERY STATE ANI ANADIAN PROVINCES. MEXICO AND BERMUDA 


The White House Brand Tea and Coffee has the ‘‘tang’’ of the Orient. Don’t miss it 


Principal Coffee Roasters DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. BOSTON-—CHICAGO 


“You Know Me!” 


E NE 2 


MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original Borated Talcum, and 
has since its first appearance on the market carried with it the unanimous 
d it of moth nurses and physicians. 

The name MENNEN has aiwere stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best 





of materials and skill ehters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw 
tale is selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct 
chemical composition and fineness. It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and is 
then scientifically medicated to give it the proper antiseptic value and sooth- 
ing effect. The delicate perfume is just sufficient to create a clean, fresh odor, 
and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the child’s sensitive nostrils. The 
grensert care is exercised that no human hands come in contact with the pow- 
er during its entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best in the pioneer 
days—is still the best to-day. Our long experience protects you—why 
pay the price of experimenting with others? Sample Box 4c. in stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey 
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yet sunrise, old Madame 

Rossiter, with Bahama, 
her black gardener, old Clio, 
her maid, and Edmée Leroy, her 
granddaughter, was gathering 
roses for Memorial day. It 
was a custom of madame’s to 
have all flowers that she gave 
to decorate the soldiers’ graves 
absolutely fresh, and this they 
could not be if the fierce South- 
ern sun had a chance to wilt 
them. 

In all the town there were 
no gardens so beautiful as the wonderf 
rose-gardens round the old Rossiter man- 
sion. The red brick walls were half- 
buried in ‘‘climbers’’; the porches were 
bowered with yellow-starred Banksias, 
scarlet Reines and snowy, lemon-scented 
Lamarques, all bending their blossom- 
freighted branches as if they wanted their 
flowers to be plucked. Madame Rossiter 
moved briskly, in spite of her great age, — 
she was past eighty,—and pointed with 
her gold-headed ebony stick to the blossoms 
that she wished her helpers to cut. 

‘*Edmée, Edmée, child,’’ she said, re- 
provingly, ‘‘you are sparing all the 
LaFrance roses. The best are none too 
good for our dead heroes, girl! See that 
you cut every half-blown rose on the 
bushes. ’” 

Young Edmée, fair as a white lily, 
blushed rosily. There was to be a party 
that evening, at which Edmée—treason of 
treasons !—wanted those pink buds to wear. 

‘Indeed I will, grandmother. I—I— 
forgot!’? she stammered, and she hastened 
to strip the bushes of their rose-hued treas- 
ures. After all, there were many more 
pink buds—the pale-hued Malmaison, the 
rosy Duchesse, the stately Mermet, and 
many others. Only she had wanted the 
heavy-headed buds she was cutting so 
lavishly because young Jack Logan, having 
seen her once with the pink LaFrance buds 
at her breast, had begged her always to 
wear that color. 

‘*But,’’ thought Edmée, as she snipped 
bud after bud to pile in her basket, ‘‘grand- 
mother may ask me for a list of the guests 
—and she will never let me go if she knows 
he is to be there!’’ 

‘‘Bahama, Bahama!’’ exclaimed ma- 
dame, speaking to the old gardener, who 
was climbing painfully to reach a perfect 
Safrano. ‘‘Your limbs are no longer 
supple, boy; do not risk them on that 
decaying trellis. Ah, me! Ah, me! That 
we, so old, should still live, and they, the 
gallant—the young so long in their graves 
—the fortunate who lie buried !’’ 

‘*T not so ole, mist’ess,’’ grumbled 
Bahama, ‘‘not so ole I can’t climb a little 
bit! Dese roses, dey de ones Mas’ Gaston 
lak best of all.’’ 

‘‘Ah, my Gaston—my flower cut off in the 
bloom of manhood !’? murmured madame. 
‘‘And I, miserable, left alone—alone!’’ 

Poor Edmée sighed ruefully; she was her | 


prea it was not 


an 
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“ EDMEE, EDMEE, CHILD,” SHE SAID, REPROVINGLY.... “THE BEST ARE NONE TOO 
GOOD FOR OUR DEAD HEROES!” 


‘*Clio shall come for you. I will make her | enemy,’’ for so her grandmother termed 


grandmother’s constant attendant, but, being | take a wrap, that you may not catch cold | gentle, kindly Major Logan, who, in this new 


of the present, she counted little. Madame 


But —’’ she spoke sharply, 


home that he had sought for his health, had 


spent most of her days mourning for the son | fully awakened by a thought that intruded | already become the friend of the town. Beyond 


of her youth and of her first husband, the | 


young French husband, who had died of the | to be there? Young people of the present day 


unpleasantly, ‘‘is the son of the Yankee officer | the ilex hedge that separated the ground, Jack 
| Logan, son of the enemy, paced up and down, 


yellow fever in New Orleans when Gaston was | forget—they caress and entertain the enemy | keeping a wary eye on his neighbor’s windows. 
i baby. Gaston Lapierre, her first-born—the | that destroyed their fathers. J remember—and | Edmée saw him, but did not open the blinds. 


handsome and brave and gay, whose bones lay | I do not forgive! My doors shall never open 
bleaching, perhaps, on some distant battle- to one of them—my child shall not be enter- 


In general, flowers were sent to the church 


| nearest the cemetery, whence they were borne 


lield, perhaps in some trench with the piled-up | tained in the same house with the son of my by the school children and scattered on the 


hodies of the slain. His mother could never | enemy! 
hecome reconciled to the fact that although all Judge Lascelles, stooped to invite the son of 
the rest were buried in the family lot in the | the Yankee officer?’’ 


emetery, he, her best-beloved, lay bereft of | 
Christian burial! | 
ams over the dew-washed lawns and gardens 


nonds. Julie, the old black cook, turbaned | 


voffee; old Bahama and Clio set the rose-laden | 


‘askets in the hallway, safe from possible sun- | ‘*You do not go, my child! It is enough that 
ays. | this Major Logan has bought the L’Estrange 

After breakfast madame retired to her cham- | place, and that I must have him for my nearest 
er to rest, and Edmée followed to see that she | neighbor. 
vas made comfortable. When the room was | I am sorry you must miss this party, but you 
larkened, that her grandmother might sleep, | are young, and will share many more enter- 
Edmée ventured to say, timidly, ‘‘Mary Las-|tainments. I myself will some day give you a 
elles will have a little party this evening, | party. Kiss me, and go now. I am drowsy.” | 
Obediently Edmée kissed her, and sought her 
, Her window looked out upon 
‘Certainly, bébé,’’ said madame, drowsily. | the L’Estrange place—the habitation of *‘the 


<randmother. I should like to go, if you don’t | 
1eed me. ’? 


Has Mary, the daughter of my friend, 


I can permit no further intrusion. 


| graves of the soldiers. As there had been a 


battle near the town, there were many graves, 


| some unmarked with any name on the slab at 
Edmée’s tongue faltered, her heart throbbed | 
miserably in her breast, but she spoke no 
The sun, rising slowly, cast its first pale | untruth 
‘“*Yes, dear grandmother, she has invited 
and spangled the roses with a thousand dia-| Mr. Logan.’ 
She spoke quietly, with pathetic resignation. 
ud wrinkled, appeared in the doorway and | Obedience had been early instilled into Edmée’s 
illed, ‘* Yo’ coffee ready, mist’ess!’? Madame! nature; her grandmother’s wish was para- 
ind her granddaughter went to their early | mount, rebellion against her autocratic author- 
reole breakfast of crisp little rolls and black | ity not dreamed of. 


the head. Federal soldiers, too, lay here at 


peace among their enemies, although their | 
| graves were in another part of the cemetery. 
On the Northern Memorial day they, also, 
| would receive their ceremonial decoration. 


But madame never sent her flowers to the 
chureh. With Edmée sitting beside her, she 
took them herself, in the old family coach, 
driven by black Bahama in ancient livery. 
When they reached the graves she herself 


| placed the flowers upon them, —but in memory 


of her son, who was among the ‘‘missing’’ 
after his last battle, only on unmarked graves! 


Madame Rossiter remembered only the bitter | 
| past, but the rest of her townfolk had for- 


gotten it in the good-will and friendliness of 
the present; the ex-soldiers of the Union 
army, of whom there were many, marched 
side by side with those who had worn the 
gray. 

So far did this friendly feeling extend that 


the speaker of the day, a noted Southern | 


general, instead of delivering 
the address himself, introduced 
with a graceful little speech 
of eulogy, his friend, Major 
Logan, of ‘‘the other side,’’ 
who would, in token of broth- 
erly love, speak for the silent 
soldiers who had fought so 
bravely for the cause that they 
held dear. 

Speechless with indignation, 
Madame Rossiter beheld the 
hated enemy ascend the 

speaker’s stand amid applause from the 
crowd. In stunned amazement she lis- 
tened to the simple, manly words of the 
soldier. When she finally recovered her- 
self sufficiently to think of leaving the 
assemblage, something he said caught her 
attention ; thereafter she sat listening with 
strained ears to every word he uttered. 

After speaking gratefully of the peace 
and friendliness now prevailing after the 
stress and storm of the past, Major Logan 
said : 

‘*It is a great comfort to us to know that 
the bodies of our dead lie in these peaceful 
graves upon which the hand of love strews 
flowers to-day. So many of them have 
been denied even the small comfort of a 
Christian burial that it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me to remember that I performed 
the last sad rites for one Confederate 
soldier. 

‘“*The way of it was this: One night, 
while we were on the march, during a 
skirmish with a detachment of the enemy, 
who, fortunately for us, were routed, a 
spent bullet flattened against my head 
with such force that I fell by the roadside, 
where I lay stunned and senseless, while 
the troops followed in pursuit. 

‘*‘When at last I did recover my senses, 
I staggered toward a light that I saw 
gleaming through the woods. It was a fire 
burning on the hearth of a small log cabin, 
the inmates of which had evidently fled in 
terror. Before the hearth lay a young 
soldier in the Confederate uniform. 

‘*Poor fellow, he was mortally wounded! 
Left behind, like myself, he had crawled 
to the deceptive light, to find nothing but 
emptiness. He smiled wanly at me and 
whispered, ‘Water!’ I am still rejoiced 
to think that there was a pailful on a shelf, 
from which to give him a brimming gourd 
of the ice-cold drink. 

‘*He thanked me. Dying, poor fellow, 
he still remembered to be courteous, be 
cause it was his nature—you could see at 
a glance that he was a gentleman. ‘Can 
I do anything else for you?’ I asked, and 
he smiled—a pathetic, humorous, wholly 
winning smile. ‘Comrade,’ he said, in his 
soft creole voice,—a voice that I hear 
among you every day,—‘I think, if it is 
not too much trouble, my mother would be 
glad to know somebody buried me. It 
is not pleasant to think of being without 
@ grave.’ 

** *T*}1 do it!’ I said, and smiling again, 
he thanked me with his eyes, for he was too far 
gone to speak. Then he motioned toward his 
pocket. There I found a watch,—a beautiful 
timepiece, studded with jewels,—and I held it 
toward him. But shaking his head, he feebly 
signed to me to put it in my own pocket, and 
when I did so he smiled once more that faint, 
brilliant smile of his. 

“*T took his hand, which feebly pressed my 
own, and, still holding it, I looked into his 
eyes and watched him pass bravely and cheer- 


| fully into the presence of the Captain of all 
|armies. I had promised to bury him, and I 


intended to keep my word, even if [ were cap- 
tured doing it. After some searching, [ found 
under the cabin a hoe and a spade. The moon 
had risen, and I had light enough to perform 
my task. Beyond the tiny dooryard of the 


| hut lay the forest; at the foot of a great oak I 


dug his grave. 

‘*Dawn was breaking when I bore the soldier 
in my arms and laid him gently in his bed. 
Over the calmly smiling face I spread my 
handkerchief, and, covering him with green * 
branches from a fragrant pine, I filled the 
grave, and then kneeling beside it, said a little 
prayer—not for the dead boy, but for his 
mother. 

‘The watch I still keep, for I hope some 
day to find some of his kindred to whom I may 
give it; his mother, no doubt, has long joined 
her son. My search in army records has been 
without result. There is a name in the watch; 
possibly it may be familiar to some of you; it 
is Gaston Lapierre.’’ 

Old Madame Rossiter rose to her feet; a look 
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of exaltation was on her face, age seemed to| am sorry we shall have so few flowers for your 
fall from her as she walked swiftly to the) party to-morrow evening. May always withers 
speaker’s stand, her hands outstretched. | the roses. ’’ 

‘‘T am his mother!’’ she said, in her clear, **It is of no consequence, grandmother,’’ 
high voice. ‘‘Come, and let me bless you in | replied Edmée, happily. What cared she for 
the name of my son!’’ flowers when she could have her heart’s 

Stepping from the platform, the tall North- | desire? 
erner reverently bent his head to receive the | And just then the postman came, bringing 
trembling hands of the old woman. a large box for Madame Rossiter. Edmée 

— | watched curiously while her grandmother, 

On the day when the graves of the Union | opening it, disclosed under the layers of tissue- 
soldiers were to be decorated, there were but | paper a great bunch of wonderfully fresh and 
few blossoms left in the famous rose-gardens | perfect white roses. 
of Madame Rossiter. The fierce heat of the, ‘‘O grandmother! For my party? For me?’’ 
Southern sun had withered the roses. At} exclaimed Edmée, in delighted wonder. 
breakfast, madame and Edmée looked regret- | ‘*No,’”’? said old madame, with decision. 
fully at the barren garden-beds. Madame no | ‘‘Think you I have money to waste on flowers 
longer mourned. Her son had died bravely; for parties? Do you not know that to-day is 
he had been laid to rest by a soldier’s hands; the day of decoration for the graves of the 
in the far-off state, at the foot of the oak-tree, | soldiers of the other side? I go to the ceme- 





lead, the two strong mowers behind crowded 
up nearer than at any time before. Well 
warmed to their work, they were lengthening 
the stroke of those long scythes without dimin- 
ishing the time. Langton, next to the leader, 
was almost abreast. He was beginning to roll 
his swath just enough to make it difficult for 
John to ‘‘toe in’’ properly for the beginning 
of his stroke. 

John knew there was but one thing to do— 
he must quicken his stroke. It called upon 
his reserve of strength and endurance, a reserve 
that he was carefully hoarding, and that he 
ought not to call upon until far later in the 
day, if at all. He was quite conscious of all 
this, but he was not going out until forced 
out. With a quick bracing of muscles, he 
‘*broke stroke’’ and forged ahead slowly to his 
proper lead. 

Langton slightly increased his peculiar whis- 





he slept as well as his fathers under the marble | | tery with my friend, Major Logan, and we 
monuments. | will lay these roses upon them—the best are | 


‘*Edmée,’’ she said, in regretful tones, “y| none too good for heroes. ’’ 





a 8 ‘‘In choosing a scythe, John, | that a girl might like to apply some of father’s 
same as in lots of other things, | ideas to persons and things?’’ 
it’s a pretty good plan to be medium. ’’ | **Such as??? 
Sylvester Bristow cast a shrewdly critical! ‘‘ ‘Medium,’ John. Think it over now and 


glance at the well-made but unusually long | then.’’ 
scythe that his son had picked from the rack- 
ful in the village hardware store. “There are | ‘““This is the field, boys—the last one, and 
places, John, I’ll admit, where the stroke | I’m glad of it. It’s the Big Twenty, you 
you’d get with that thing would work mighty | know.’’ Amasa Barton cast a proud glance 
fine, and then again there are places where it | over the broad meadow, its tall grasses sway- 
wouldn’t. It’s a long, hard pull across Amasa | ing lazily in the early morning air. ‘‘Grass 
Barton’s Big Twenty—and it’s a long day, | hasn’t hurt any to speak of yet, and 
John, from sun to sun in July.’ won’t if we get it before another 
“But eo know what I’ll have to meet, | rain. Is it pay and a half, boys? 
‘father. I shall need the best there is.’? | All right; that suits me exactly. 
The older man iaid a big, wrinkled hand on | We’ll make a mark in the Big 
the square shoulder of his stalwart son. ‘‘Even | Twenty before sundown, I guess.’’ 
if he is past fifty, Amasa Barton claims to be | Big and brawny, a trifle stout, 
as good with a scythe as the best in this end | perhaps, but hard as nails, the 
of the county. And perhaps he is. He’s ina) farmer, with his huge arms bare to 
hurry to get through haying, too. He’ll rush | the elbow, looked the picture of 
things. He doesn’t like his neighbors to be | rugged health as he unslung his 
ahead. That’s why he’s offering pay and a | scythe and stepped promptly to the 
half for hands provided they’ll stay with him front. 
in the field. But, John,’’—his shrewd eyes| Langton came next. Both men 
had been scanning the rack, and his big hand | glanced sharply at John’s scythe, 
now held a seythe much like the one that his | and Langton, catching the farmer’s 
son picked out, but several inches shorter,— | eye, grinned slightly, and received 
‘*there you are, now; for a long pull on a long, | a wink by way of response. 
hot day and an all-round pull in all kinds of| John had already noticed that 
grass — medium, John. Your father’s been | each of his opponents carried a long 
there. ’” | seythe, formidable in appearance, 
A smile lighted up the young fellow’s lean, | and almost the exact counterpart of 
brown face. Replacing the long scythe in the| the one that he had so nearly 
rack, he carefully balanced in his hands the | | selected shortly before. He cast a 
one his father had selected. | critical glance over the big meadow. 
‘“‘T guess it’ll be this one, father. Amasa | Although fairly tall, the grass did 
Barton may be the best in these parts just | not seem particularly thick on the 
now, but if you hadn’t the rheumatism, I | ground. He wished most fervently 
should be prompt to dispute it. I don’t know | that he had stuck to his own choice 
whether I can ‘stay with him,’ as he calls it, | of seythes. The outlook seemed 
or not, but I’m going to try. If you say this | | decidedly dubious. But swish !— 
scythe,’’—his gaze returned for an instant | Barton had struck out. The day’s 
half-regretfully to the long, rakish one, but he | work had begun. 
finished decisively,—‘‘why, this one it is. IT Long before the first long, straight 
hear Ben Langton came on a day or two ago | swaths had been laid across Amasa 
to help Barton. ’’ | Barton’s ‘‘Big Twenty,’’ John — 
‘*Yes, Langton is there. I’ve heard a number | Bristow fully understood what con- 
say the young fellow is a clipper with a scythe | fronted him. The grass in the Big ° 
—fully up to Amasa. He’s a great talker, | Twenty proved to be, as he had 
but unlike most big talkers, he can perform. | thought, not especially heavy on 
He’s stocky and wiry, but I guess you needn’t the ground. With long, easily car- 
worry. ’’ | ried strokes, the two leaders swept 
mas |up the long meadow; they swung 
John Bristow hung his new scythe, ground | their scythes in perfect unison and 
to a razor edge, in a convenient crotch of the | with but little apparent effort, and each, as 
old greening-tree in his father’s yard, and | John well knew, watched out of the corner of 
glancing speculatively at the cloudless evening | his eye to see how the new hand was doing. 
sky, sauntered slowly toward the house. From | By using all his art and covering every pos- 
the porch his sister Kate called to him, ‘‘So| sible inch of his shorter blade, John was able 
it’s Waterloo for sonny boy to-morrow, is it— | to keep stroke through the first long swath 
eh, John?’’ without loss of place. But well he knew that 
‘*Must be, if you say so, Kate.’’ when the others warmed to their work the pace 
‘‘And Benny Langton, too, John—of all| would be far swifter—and for several reasons. 
others. Whose black eyes will dance if you | Barton was shrewd, and as his neighbors said, | 
take second place, little boy ?’’ a trifle ‘‘close.’? He was not the man to| 
‘*Possibly, now, she means Sue Barton’s,’’ | offer ‘‘pay and a half’’ without expecting the 
said John, tranquilly.. He sat down beside | better end of the bargain. He knew well his 
her, and after a while he said, ‘‘I wish I had | own endurance, his skill and prowess in the 
more of the ‘gift of tongues,’ Kate—could talk, | field, and he loved to excel. John knew how 
you know, like Langton and such fellows. | his boisterous laugh would ring out ifa younger 
It’s a great gift. Sue likes that chap—and I | man should fall behind. And John particu- 





don’t blame her. He can talk on all occasions | larly wished to stand well in the opinion of 


—right word for the right place, and all that, | the stalwart owner of the Big Twenty. 
you know. But my tongue, now, when I Langton and John had never been very good 
want it the most, is about as valuable as a/| friends at best, and just now John knew that 
piece of beefsteak. nothing would give Langton greater pleasure 
‘*Yes, I like Sue,’’ he continued. ‘‘I may | than to see him discredited with his employer. 
as well own up to you, because I know you! For an hour or two they mowed steadily. 
know it already. Butthereitis. She’s bright | Once or twice Langton had said something, 
and quick herself, and a bold, bright, quick- | trivial in itself, but containing, as John well 
witted, talkative. chap like Langton would | knew, a thinly veiled innuendo. He under- 
naturally take her fancy. Just compare him | stood that the others felt they had taken his 
yourself with a thick-tongue like me.’’ measure. He also understood that sooner or 
‘Startling contrast, that’s a fact,’? com-/| later one or both of them would attempt that 
mented his sister. ‘‘Ben Langton can talk, | crowning proof of superiority in the hay-field 
we all know, in all places and under all condi- | —mowing him ‘‘out of his swath.’’ 
tions. But did it never occur to you, John, Along toward noon, when it was John’s 





tling. Barton glanced up quickly with a look 
{of surprise. Each quickened stroke a trifle, 
| but not much. They knew that it was not 
| necessary. 
As they ‘‘carried swaths’’ for the next trip, 
Barton told with gusto the story of one of his 
| former triumphs at a mowing contest. Lang- 
ton commented freely, and laughed heartily at 
the right places. But the new hand had noth- 
jing to say. His quickened breathing and 
| flushed, perspiring face showed the beginnings 
| of distress and the fact that if he had comments 
| to make, he had little breath with which to 
make them. At the foot of the field he whetted 
his scythe with the others; but Langton osten- 
tatiously dressed his scythe with a rattling 
accompaniment of the stone on the blade— 
plainly the mower’s challenge. It was his 
lead, and he stepped promptly to the front 
with a slight nod—which was returned—at 
Amasa Barton. 

John Bristow got through that long swath 





be his ‘‘Waterloo,’’ he stepped to the front 
with dogged resolution. 

That morning he had noticed out in the big 
meadow a vague line that seemed to mark a 
different quality or kind of grass, but he had 
had time to give it only an occasional glance. 
Now the mowing had brought them fairly to 
this line, and he understood what it was—a 
wide piece of ‘‘new-seeded. ’’ 

Amasa Barton was a good farmer. The 
ground had been cleared of stones and well 
tilled; there had been an excellent ‘‘catch.’’ 
The new growth stood rank and thick, and 
although not lodged, was still a tremendous 
burden. Eying the thick growth askance, John 
struck into it tentatively; to his intense relief, 
his scythe came through clean and free. Again 
he reached forward, this time with nearly a 
full stroke, and again his scythe came through 
without a ‘‘buff.’’ 

Close behind, and still with that irritating 
whistle, came Langton, swinging vigorously. 
With a full, unhesitating stroke he swung into 
the thick new-seeded. 

John listened attentively and watched from 
the tail of hiseye. Langton’s whistling ceased 
abruptly, and in its place came an explosive 
ejaculation of disgust. He had found three 
forceful thrusts necessary to drive that long 
scythe of his through the thick, tangled growth. 

A moment later Barton’s scythe struck the 
| line of new-seeded. Although no word came 
| from the sturdy farmer, John’s quick ears 
caught a distinct and most expressive grunt. 
The young haymaker laughed softly to him- 
self. He said nothing, but carefully using a 
medium stroke that almost invariably brought 
his scythe through clear and free, he mowed 
steadily across the wide field. Then he turned 
back. 

Several rods away, and fairly close together, 
the two were pulling along. By lifting their 








somehow, he hardly knew how; but he found 
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SHE LOOKED AT THE TALL YOUNG MOWER, HOLDING 


HIS SCYTHE SO EASILY. 


left hands to a high, strained position, they 
had contrived somewhat to shorten 
stroke, They were coming—after a 
fashion. 

As he waited for them, John 
looked carefully round. He smiled 
contentedly as he noticed that nearly 
all the rest of the big field was cov- 
ered by new-seeded grass. 

Breathing hard and perspiring 
freely, the two men finished their 
swaths. As Barton turned at the 
end, he cast a sharp glance at John’s 
swath. He said nothing, for there 
was nothing to say; the swath was 
plainly the cleanest cut of the three. 
This time there was no story-telling 
as they carried swaths. 

Twice more they cut through the 
heavy tangled growth, the new hand 
easily, the champions of the morn- 
ing only through grim determina- 
tion. Again at the foot of the field, 
they wiped their scythes with the 
fresh-cut grass, preparatory to whet- 
ting them. 

Wheistone in hand, John Bristow 
looked for a moment square into the 
flushed faces of his two opponents. 
Then, once more over the Big 
Twenty there rang out, in no 
uncertain tones, the peculiar sharp, 
rattling notes of the haymaker’s 
challenge. But this time the new 
hand played the tune! 

Although John was not in the 
least vindictive, he did believe that 
in certain times and places people 
should be given a good strong dose 
of their own medicine. He thought 
that one of the times was this July 
day and one of the places Amasa 
Barton’s big meadow. 

Whenever either of the men, visi- 
bly fretting over his long and now 


at the end, almost to his surprise, that he was | unwieldy seythe, took the lead, he followed 
still in his place. And no sound that he had | closely. He was sure at last that he could 
ever heard seemed sweeter to him than the | easily mow either out of swath; more than 
loud ‘clang of the farmhouse bell, which just | once he was on the point of doing it. But he 
then boomed out the noon dinner-call. refrained; the extreme course is seldom the 
Except for John, it was a jolly group best. He smiled as he remembered his father’s 
that gathered. about the table in the long, | words, with their wideapplication. But stead- 
cool dining-room. Barton himself seemed in | ily, sharply he crowded the work; for perhaps 
an especially genial mood, and Langton quite | two hours not a word was spoken by any one 
outdid himself as a talker. Sue Barton, keen- | of the three. 
witted as ever, met his raillery with quick | Finally, it was easily to be seen that both 
repartee. John thought that he had never! Langton and Barton, seasoned workmen though 
seen her more charming. And he had never | | they were, had nearly reached the limit o/ 
had more cause, he thought to himself, to | their endurance—and especially Langton. 
regret his own obstinate, thick-tongued silence. | | That hitherto complacent young man gazed 
Amasa Barton dwelt much, on the fine prog- | | time after time anxiously across the meadow 
ress that they were making in the Big Twenty ; | in search of a possible end to that killing new- 
and Langton took occasion to say that they | seeded. But apparently there was noend. Ii 
would make a still better showing before night | stretched far back, wide and menacing. 1: 
if they all held out. add to his discomfiture, it really seemed as i: 
With a glance at Sue, he added that he/| the victim of the morning were carrying hi» 
thought they would all hold out, with the | stroke stronger and growing fresher hour b) 
exception, perhaps, of her father and himself— | hour. Finally, at the end of a swath in whic: 
a thrust at which ‘Barton and he laughed! he had kept place only by using every las 
boisterously. John saw that the girl under-| shred of his reserve strength, he stopped 
stood. She laughed, but somehow her laughter | Without looking up, he ran his finger over tl: 
did not seem quite genuine. | edge of his scythe, shook his head, and sayin 
The first swath or two after the short noon | gruffly that he ‘‘must go and grind,’’ left th 
hour were as hard for John Bristow as those | field. 
of the morning—a little harder, perhaps, for For a moment Amasa Barton eyed his slow!) 
the pace at the start was swifter. And now | retreating ‘‘help.’”? He was himself breathin: 
again it was his turn to lead. Although he/ heavily, and perspiration streamed down hi 
| more than half-believed that this swath would | face; but his mouth was set, and there we 
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evidently still some fight left in his sturdy 
frame. He looked at John silently. 

‘‘Fine piece of new-seeded grass this, Mr. 
Barton,’’ remarked John, cheerfully. 

Although the sun beat down relentlessly and 
there was not a breath of air, the sturdy old 
veteran of the field held his place twice again 
across the wide meadow. Then at the end of 
a swath he deliberately shouldered his scythe. 

‘‘John,’’ he said, slowly, and in his voice 
was a note of respect that the young man had 
never heard before, ‘‘my scythe isn’t dull, and 
I’m not going to pretend that it is, but—I’m 
going to sit in the shade a while. It’s pretty 
hot.” 

He started toward the house, but stopped to 
call back, ‘‘You understand, John, that you 
don’t have to mow any more to-day unless you 
want to?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said John, ‘‘I understand. But I 
guess I’ll mow till night, thank you.’’ 

Twice on his way to the house Amasa 
Barton turned to look back at the solitary 
mower steadily swinging along in the Big 
Twenty meadow. He understood perfectly 
well that more than once that stifling afternoon 
the young man’s courtesy alone had saved him 
from the disgrace of losing his swath. 

From the wide farmhouse porch his wife 
and daughter glanced up inquiringly as he 
went slowly past. He scowled at Sue; then 
suddenly his face relaxed. Stopping, he jerked 
his big thumb in the direction of the meadow. 
“That young fellow allows he’ll mow till 
night,’’ he said, in an odd tone expressive of 
mixed emotions. ‘‘He’s gritty enough—but 
it’s frightful hot down there. I guess he’d 
appreciate a jug of our Cold Spring water, if 
you have time, Sue.’’ And he stumbled into 
the house. 

‘Thirsty, John?’? John Bristow looked up 
quickly at the end of his long swath. A look 
of delight came into his face at sight of the 





4 N building a modern battle- 
ship of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand tons’ displacement, 

or actual weight, the private ship-builder takes 
about two and a half years. This time is 
measured by six well-marked events: First, 
the contract; second, the laying of the keel; 
third, the launch; fourth, the trial trip; fifth, 
the delivery; and sixth, the final trial and 
acceptance. 

The incidents before the making of the con- 
tract are exciting and full of interest to the 
ship-builder and his men, and rouse the keenest 
rivalry among the shipyards because of the 
great sum carried by the contract, five to six 
million dollars, and because of the continuous 
employment that it gives for a long time to a 
large number of highly skilled men. 

The general design of the battle-ship to be 
built is prepared in the office of the chief 
constructor, at the Navy Department. A set 
of general plans, about fifteen in number, 
is issued to the ship-builders together with 
a book of printed specifications fully descri- 
bing the character of the details and the 
required quality of the materials. The 
design shows the general arrangement of 
the interior of the vessel, the character 
of the construction, the guns and their 
arrangement, and the position and thick- 
ness of the armor. The government far- 
nishes the armor and the guns as they are 
needed ; the ship-builder must put them in 
place, and deliver a completed vessel that 
shall attain a certain speed on a certain 
amount of fuel. 

Sixty days are allowed the ship-builder 
in which to prepare his estimates, which, 
to be trustworthy, must begin with a 
complete calculation of the actual weight 
of the different classes of manufactured 
‘naterial and auxiliary machinery that will 
make up the whole. The costs are then 
estimated according to the prices furnished 
by the manufacturers of the steel, boilers, 
pumps, electrical apparatus and various 
-upplies, and the ship-builder’s experience 
of the cost of building. Making a careful 


estimate of the cost of a battle-ship takes all | 


the sixty days allowed, and may itself cost 
twenty-five hundred or three thousand dollars. 
In making his bid, the ship-builder must try 
‘o anticipate the probable supply of labor and 
ost of materials during the period of construc- 
‘on; and he must also consider the probable 
amount of work available for his plant. In 
his bid there are, necessarily, elements of risk. 
The bids are publicly opened in a great room 
in the Navy Department in the presence of 
the Secretary of the Navy and his principal 
Officers, the bidders and a large number of 
interested persons, among whom the suppressed 
excitement is intense, for the contract is almost 
invariably awarded to the lowest bidder. 
As soon as the contract is formally awarded, 











bright-eyed girl in the wide sun-hat. Her|or templets, consisting of light wooden or | Success is the result of months of careful plan- 


eyes were twinkling roguishly, and he won- 
dered whether she understood the situation. 


paper patterns by which the ship-fitters lay 
out the plates and shapes forming the hull. 


ning and honest work. On the launching-day 
of a battle-ship from four to five hundred men 


In the true back-handed style he tossed up the | In accordance with them, also, they punch | work busily at the dangerous task of wedging up, 


jug and took a deep, refreshing draft. 


|the rivet-holes by which they are fastened | taking down shores, painting, cutting out keel- 


‘Thank you, Sue; this certainly is kind of | together in the ship. The man in charge of | blocks until, after about four hours, everything 
you,’’ he said, as he handed back the jug. | the mold loft, or the loftsman, is a very im- | on which the ship was supported while building 
And then, much to his surprise, he suddenly | portant man in the building of the ship, for he | is removed, and the ship is carried in a cradle 


found himself talking with fluent ease. 
Soon he again took up his scythe. 
with a half-smile on her lips, had been looking | 
out over the long row of swaths. Now she| 
looked at the tall young mower, holding his | 
scythe so easily, and said: | 
**Benny Langton came up to the house a 
while ago, John. He said he’d dulled his 
scythe, but he went home without grinding it. 
And father’s lying on the couch in the sitting- | 
room.’’ She laughed softly. ‘‘I heard them | 
talking at noon. They said you weren’t in 
their class—that you couldn’t stay, and that 
they were going to put you under the fence | 
before night. They didn’t do it, did they?’ | 
She hesitated a moment, and then added shyly, | 
‘*T’m glad, John.’’ And John was alone with | 
his mowing. 
The shadows were falling when, with his | 
scythe over his shoulder, John turned into the 
rome lane. Milking was over; his father was 
putting up the pasture bars. They understood 
each other, these two, and they said little as 
they went together up the green lane. 
But soon the father said, and there was a) 


| systematic progress of 


| made of every armor- 


furnishes all the molds and gives all the dimen- | 
The girl, | sions for the rib-bands and harpings, by which | is sawed off, or the dogshores dropped, timbers 


the frames, beams and 
decks are regulated in 
position by the car- 
penters; he must also 
provide them all in 
proper order for the 


the work. 

The drawings for a 
battle-ship are very 
numerous and elabo- 
rate; they show every 
plate, beam, frame or 
stiffener in its place, 
|and each one must be 
ordered and made for 
its place. A _ detail 
drawing must also be 


plate, every armor-bolt 


| and its position, every 
| detail of the engines, boilers, valves, pipes, | funnels, bridges, boat davits, anchors, winches, 


electrical wiring, steering-gear, anchors, chains, 





LAUNCHED. 


resting on greased ways. Then the sole-piece 


creak, the ship starts, 
the bottle of cham- 
pagne splashes on the 
stem, and the great 
hull is afloat! The 
apprentice boys begin 
to scrape up the seven 
or eight tons of grease 
used on the ways; the 
spectators go to lunch 

The ship afloat is 
taken alongside the 
pier under the gauntry 
crane. Placing the 
heavy weights on 
board is at once be- 
gun—the engines, the 
armor-plates, the tur- 
rets already built 
alongside, and finally 
the guns, masts, 


rails and stanchions and the deck gear. After 


pleased light in his eyes, ‘‘I saw some one | windlasses, winches, ammunition hoists, cook-| each mechanical appliance is installed, it is 


mowing alone this afternoon in Amasa’s Big | 
Twenty. It couldn’t have been you, John?” | 

‘*T guess it was, father.’’ 

*‘Scythe work pretty well, John?’’ 

‘*Best in the world, father. The very best 
in the wor' 


His father nodded appreciatively; then he 


added, ‘‘Taking things by and large in this 
old world, it’s a pretty good plan, John, to 
be medium. ’’ 


the ship-builder begins drawing the plans that 
show the details; as soon as these are com- 
pleted, the steel plates, angle-bars and other 
shapes are ordered from the rolling-mills. At 
the same time with these plans, the lines of 
the ship are drawn. 


HE Navy Department has already decided 
on the shape of the hull. It has made 
tests of resistance to propulsion at various 

speeds by towing different models of the under- 
water hull in the model basin at the Washington 
Navy-Yard. This model basin is a very inter- 
esting place, designed, constructed and run by 
Naval Constructor Taylor, whose knowledge 
of ship-propulsion is respected the world over. | 

Mr. Taylor chooses the model that needs the | 








THE KEEL. 


least engine-power for the speed demanded and 
that suits the requirements as to draft, displace- 
ment and beam. Thus the government gives 
the ship-builder the outward form of the ship, 
and in the drawing office a set of lines is 
drawn to scale. * From these lines a half-model 

one-fourth inch to the foot is made, and on it 
plates, forming the shell or skin of the ship, 
are drawn for the purpose of taking the 
dimensions for orders. 

From the drawing office lines and dimen- 
sions are taken, called the ‘‘offsets,’’ from 
which the lines are laid down or drawn in 
chalk on the mold-loft floor, a huge level black- 
board on which the form of the ship appears 
in full size. From the floor are taken the 
exact sizes of the armor-plates and the molds 





ing, baking and washing appliances, drainage, 
ventilation, heating and water-supply, refrig- 


| eration and the stowage of the magazines; and 
places must be shown for the fastenings pro- | 


vided to secure every tool or appliance neces- 

sary to operate the guns and machinery, and 

fastenings must be provided for the places. 
THE HUNDREDS OF PLANS. 


OTHING is left to chance. In building 


the North Dakota fourteen hundred and | 


forty hull drawings, six hundred and 


eight engine drawings and one hundred and fif- | 
teen electrical drawings were made. About one | 


hundred skilled draftsmen were employed for 
two years or more. The drawing office fur- 


nishes plans in the form of blue-prints to the | 
yard foremen, leading men and mechanics. In | 
a large shipyard these plans are so numerous | 


that the amount of blue-print paper used runs 
up to three thousand yards a week. 

By means of these plans the ship-builder 
makes up his orders for material and assembles 


it in orderly manner in the shipyard. Not | 


only must every plan be submitted to the navy 
officers detailed as inspectors, and approved | 
by them, but every item of material for the | 
vessel must be inspected by government in- | 
spectors at the place of manufacture. The 
inspection of material to test quality is made | 
by trying samples for strength and stretch, 
and by chemical analysis. Everything must 
be the very best that can be produced. 

After enough material has been assembled 
to insure the steady progress of the work, the 
bottom plates of the keel are laid off, the edges 


are planed true, and the rivet-holes are! 


punched. When these and the vertical keel 

and the connecting bars are ready, the keel is 
laid upon the blocks, which have been laid 
firm and true upon the building-slip. This 
event usually takes place about four months 
after the signing of the contract. 

When the keel is laid and the midship 
frame regulated, only a few men are 
employed on the ship, perhaps two hun- 
dred; but as the material comes out of 
the shop and the frames and longitu- 
dinals begin to be erected the workmen 
increase in number, for then the pla- 
ting of the shell and inner bottom begins, 
and the protective deck-beams and the 
bulkheads separating the compartments go 
into place. The work has so spread out 
that the riveters, chippers and calkers are 
at work fastening the parts together and 
making the skin and the compartments 
water-tight. At that stage the hull 
increases in weight by from forty to sixty 
tons a day, and from six hundred to eight 
hundred men are at work. 

As soon as a compartment is enclosed, it 


must be tested for water-tightness; that is | 


done by filling it with water and subjecting 


it to a head of about thirty feet. The test | 


is rigidly carried out and repeated until the 
work bears it perfectly. There are so many 


_ compartments in the North Dakota—three | 
, hundred and sixty-four below the water-line— 
that testing them required a large gang of 


special expert testers working all the time for 
at least six months before the launching. 


The launching is the great event of the! 
shipyard ; it always gives a thrill, even to those | 
At this equipment on board and make delivery. 


who spend their lives in the yard. 


tested searchingly to make sure that the assem - 
bled whole is both strong and capable of doing 
the work it is designed for. 

Literally everything is tested, the guns in 
the turret must be exactly parallel, the turrets 
must turn truly both fast and very slowly, 
ammunition hoists must deliver so many 
| powder charges and shell and must not break 
if there is a jam, the blowers must deliver into 
| each compartment the necessary amount of fresh 
|air to change the contents from once in every 
three-fourths of a minute to once in twelve 
| minutes, according to the situation and use of 
the compartment. So it is all through the 
ship; everything undergoes an official reeorded 
| test in the presence of a government officer. 

When all this is done, the ship is ready for 
the trial trip. She is dirty and half-painted, 
but complete except for equipment. The ship- 
builder takes the vessel to sea for a few hours 
to test things, then puts the ship in dry dock 
for a couple of days in order to clean and paint 
the bottom. 

Finally, about two years after laying the 
keel, the ship, with a scratch crew of four or 
| five hundred men, made up of hired sailors, 
| shipyard riggers, mechanics, engineers and a 
| large contingent of outside firemen, steams 
away to the trial course off Rockland, Maine. 

Then the government trial board, consisting 
of seven or eight navy officers of high rank and 
| fifty or more juniors and assistants, arrives 
to take observations, which is done with 
| unfailing accuracy and care. The ship steams 
|many times over the measured mile—at full 
speed, twenty-one knots or more; four hours 
in the open sea; four hours at nineteen knots, 
and twenty-four hours at twelve knots. The 
government officers measure all the time. They 
start by regulating the draft forward and aft 
to one-sixteenth of an inch; they observe the 
revolutions of the screws per minute to the 
hundredths of a turn; they observe the speed 
per hour to thousandths of a knot, the steam 
consumed by engines per hour to hundredths of 
a pound per horse-power, and so on through a 
bewildering number of items to the minutest 
fractions of degrees, all of which are profoundly 
important to the ship-builder, for he must pay 
a heavy penalty in money for each small frac- 
tion by which he may fail to attain what he 
promises in the contract. If, for example, 
he promises twenty-one knots, he pays one 
thousand dollars for each hundredth part of a 
knot by which he falls short. If the ship does 
better than he has promised, as most ships 
do, he feels proud, but he gets no additional 
money. ; 


ON THE TRIAL TRIP 


HESE trials last for four or five days. 
When they are completed, the steering is 
tested by running at full speed both ahead 

and astern with the helm hard over. To the 
ship-builder’s nerves the trial trip is a trial 
indeed, for he has to depend upon many people, 
and a little carelessness means failure and great 
loss. Delays by bad weather are also serious, 
for it costs from four to five thousand dollars 
a day to run the ship. 

After a successful trial the ship-builder feels 
great relief. He takes the vessel to the ship- 
yard, in order to open and examine the 
machinery, to clean and paint, to put all 
Paint 


time, ten to twelve months after the laying of | should hardly be dismissed in one word, for a 


the keel, the battle-ship has the whole main | 
steel structure completed, and weighs about | 
one-third as much as the fully equipped ship. | 
There is no armor on the outside, and only 
such interior armor as must be placed before | 
the side is closed in. The boilers are generally 
in place, but not the machinery. 


The launching is the work of the foreman | 


ship-carpenter, assisted by the foreman rigger. 





battle-ship requires two hundred and fifty tons 
lof it. Before delivery, every compartment 
must be inspected and reinspected. Duplicate 
| keys for every locker, drawer and door must 
be provided, tagged and stowed; every item 
| of furniture, every utensil for officers and crew 
| must be in its place; the ship must be ready 
| for the officers and crew to walk on board. 

| Attending to all these final details takes from 
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three to four months, and then from thirty to | final . trial, at which the ship-builder is per- | laid before Mr. Jones the main facts about 
thirty-two months after the date of the contract mitted to have a representative in the engine- the battery, David’s need of capital, and his 


the ship is delivered to the navy at a navy- 
yard. 


placed in commission and becomes a part of | tions. 


the fleet. 


Six months after delivery the navy holds a | government formally accepts the ship. 


Then the flag is hoisted, the ship is/| and all the guns are fired under battle condi- 


| 


recent misadventure. 

He concluded by saying to David, ‘‘Now 
Mr. Jones here is the only capitalist I know, 
and I feel that he can tell us what to do, even 
if he can’t do anything himself. ’’ 

‘‘Ha! Hum!’’ said Mr. Jones, majestically. 
‘*Hardly a capitalist, Doctor Henderson, hardly 


room. The ship steams at different speeds 


If all goes well at this trial the ship- 
builder receives his final payment and the | 











WAKENED by the jangling 
bell, 


battery beside him. 
noise of his own calls was soon increased by 


hoarse cries of distress from just beyond the 
wagon, where David could see a man tightly 


clutching the heavy wire and leaping about ina | five years ago to go out West, and except at 
| Christmas, his people never heard from him 


kind of exaggerated jig. David, recognizing 
the voice as that of the red-haired chauffeur, 
shouted louder than ever; and secure in the 
knowledge that the current, although highly 
uncomfortable to receive, could not injure the 
man, David kept on turning the crank vigor- 
ously. 


Soon he heard the barn door open; the next | in that mine. Jones was suffering with the | 


moment Doctor Henderson and his host en- 


tered, one with a lantern and a poker, and the | 
Doctor Henderson took |came over 
|bought a pair of 


other with a hatchet. 
in the situation at a glance. 

‘*Keep on turning! 
cried, as he set down his lantern. 


good !”? 


chauffeur. 

‘*Now stop, Dave, and we’ll tighten the 
rope,’’ said the doctor. 

David stopped turning the crank. As the 
man staggered back limply, the doctor tight- | 


‘*By Cap’n Jinks!’’ he said. 
Jinks! You are certainly a rascal !’’ 


The chauffeur had been talkative enough at | 


his former encounter with David, and he had 


been anything but silent while his hands were | 
on the wire; now he said nothing and remained house on a side 
motionless, except for the constant shifting of | street, 


his bright, beady eyes. 

Doetor Henderson stood for a few moments 
looking down at the prisoner. 
to David. ‘‘What’s your idea?’’ said he. 


David reached for} tell you what I know about Mr. Hannibal 
the crank of the medical | 
As the bell rang | 
again, the boy began to turn the handle rapidly, | 
and at the same time to shout for help. The | 
| big a liar that he believed what he said himself. 


Keep on turning!’’ he | suspenders. 
‘*By Cap’n | cured him, and I 
Jinks, the current ought t’ do him a lot of| got a _ testimonial 
| from him. ’” 

The doctor and the man of the house took | 
down a coil of rope from a peg, and while | convinced that the 
David turned the crank, wound it round the | doctor, despite his 


| Magical Electrical 
| 


ened: the rope ‘aud tial: the knot, ‘Then he | shrewd, he felt en- 
put the almost helpless fellow down on a box. | | tire confidence in his 
“*By Cap’n | | recommendation of 


| 


| 


| ternly dress opened 
Then he turned | 


‘*Lockup for attempted burglary,’’ said | 


David. 


‘*What’s yours, Ezra?’’? Doctor Henderson | 


asked his host. 

‘‘Same here. Town hall’s across the Com- 
mon. Lockup’s in the basement. Constable 
lives right next to the hall. We can take him 


| the girl, 


over there now in the wagon and then get our | 


night’s sleep. ’’ 

Going out into the warm night, they drove 
round the Common to the house of the con- 
stable, who, roused by their repeated knocking, 
came down and opened the door. After he 
had heard Ezra’s story, he drew forth a large 


| want to. 


| his breakfast, any- 


bunch of keys and went ahead of the wagon | 


to the back door of the town hall. 

There they put the prisoner in a cell and 
left him. 

‘*We’ll try to put this thing through in a 
hurry,’’ said the constable. ‘‘I’ll tell the 
judge to be over at nine, if you can be here.’’ 


He glanced at a piece of paper that the prisoner | 


had given him. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to see 
this lawyer, too, for the fellow. He’s an out- 
of-town man, staying at the inn.’’ 

David drove the white horse back to the 
stable, and soon was sound asleep again. When 
he was awakened by Ezra, the sun was already 
high. 

‘*Good sleeper, ain’t you?’’ remarked Ezra. 

‘*Guess it’s lucky you had your burglar-alarm 

rigged up last night. Come in and wash up. 
Breakfast’s ready, and we’ll go over to the 
town hall right after it.’’ 

In court the prisoner’s lawyer requested that 
his client be admitted to bail pending the coming 
session of the grand jury. David studied the 
face of the lawyer, a Mr. Brown from Porham, 
whom he noticed the judge eyed rather un- 
favorably. After hesitating for some time 
over the question of bail, the judge finally set 
it at so high a figure that the lawyer declared 
he would be unable to furnish it. David felt 


| the West. 


well pleased that the chauffeur should be held | 


for the grand jury. 

Outside the court-room Doctor Henderson 
showed David a marked item in the Millville 
paper. 

‘*Mr. Hannibal H. Jones, the capitalist of 
Porham, is now visiting in our midst,’’ it read. 
‘*‘He is making his usual summer stay with 
his cousin, Mrs. Hiram Jones, the genial land- 
lady of Forest Villa. ’’ 

‘-There’s your capitalist, I do believe,’’ said 
Doctor Henderson. ‘‘I found that notice in 


the paper last night, and I was tickled enough. | 


| Mr. Hannibal Jones. 


a capitalist in these days of enormous wealth, 
even though I am generally so referred to. 
Rather I think I should prefer to say a pro- 
moter of capitalistic enterprises. I might be 
able to do something for our young friend in 
the way of interesting other men with money. 
I do not feel that I can engage any of my own 
property in anything of a speculative nature. 
I consider that property, sir,’’ he added, raising 
his voice, ‘‘a sacred trust for the benefit of my 
relatives after I am gone. 

‘“‘If our young friend’s battery can do what 
you think it can do,’’ he went on, solemnly, 
‘*the profits to be attained are enormous. I | 
was reading in the paper last night that the | 
total amount of money now invested in auto- | 
mobiles and in motor-boats is not less than one | 
billion of dollars. ’’ 

Mr. Jones’s voice sounded golden as he solied 
forth the big figures. - 

‘* Under present circumstances,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, with his pudgy hands clasped across 
his white waistcoat and his forefinger and 
thumb twirling his heavy watch-chain, ‘‘under 
present circumstances this is largely a gasoline 
business. The experts now figure that this 





We’ll go right down to Forest Villa, and I’ | 


Jones as we go along. 

‘*This Hannibal Jones was raised on a farm 
near where I live. He was always flighty as 
a boy—the biggest liar in four townships—so 





And yet, for all his lying, he’s honest at 
bottom. Well, he took a notion about twenty- 


for twenty years. Then he came back the 
owner of a mine, and ever since, he’s spent 
his time visiting his relations. They’re glad 
enough to have him, for they all hope he’ll 
leave his money to them. His cousin, who 
lives up my way, says there’s a mint of money 








eurse of rheuma- 
tism, and his awa DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T, WOOD 
an 


They 


As David was 


mental blindness in 
the matter of the 


Suspenders, was 
both honest and 


Soon they reached 
Forest V illa, a story- 
and-a-half frame 


where a 
young girl in a slat- 


the door. 

‘*Mr. Hannibal 
H. Jones here?’’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘*He’s here, ’’ said 
indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘But he 
ain’t up yet. You 
can go in and set in 
the parlor if you 
He won’t 
see you or anybody 
else till he’s had 


way. ” 
David and the 
doctor, seated on 


uncomfortable red 
plush chairs, were 
soon aware that Mr. 
Hannibal Jones had 
entered the dining- 
room and was be- 
ginning his morning meal; in fact, they could | investment of one billion dollars will be doubled 
overhear fragments of conversation. in three years. If our young friend’s battery 

‘*Dear Cousin Hannibal,’’ cooed a woman’s | is as good as it seems to be, I see no reason 
voice, ‘‘I do hope the coffee is right. I made | why he should not get one-half of the pur- 
it fresh three times to be sure. I know how | chasers, who represent the total new investment 
necessary it is that with your great business | of one billion, to use his battery. Suppose, 
cares you should be properly nourished. ’’ | to be conservative, we say that one-third of the 

*“That’s the way they all treat him,’’ the | total number of purchasers will use it. That | 
doctor whispered to David, ‘‘and they fight | represents three hundred and thirty-three mil- | 
like cats and dogs among themselves to see | lion three hundred and thirty-three thousand | 
who can keep him the longest. As a matter! three hundred and thirty-three dollars and | 
of fact, I don’t believe he’s worked for nine | thirty-three cents. 
months of any year since he came home from ‘“‘It would probably be most profitable to 
Three months of the year he lives | allow the separate manufacturers to do their 
down at Porham by himself. ’’ | own manufacturing, the owners of the battery 

**Dear Cousin Hannibal, ’’ the voice besought | to receive a royalty: Assume a low profit from 
again, ‘‘won’t you have another egg? You | royalties, say ten per cent. to be conservative, 
must need it. Ain’t they cooked right? I’ll| | and we make on the battery in three years 
go out and cook another myself this minute, | for this total volume of business thirty-three 
if you’ll only say the word. ’’ | million three hundred and thirty-three thousand 

Occasionally a deep-toned ‘‘ Ha, hum!’? | | dollars. If I put through this deal, I should 
boomed forth. The voice sounded like that | require as promoter merely the modest com- 
of a giant, but when Mr. Jones appeared, he | mission of twenty per cent. of the net royalties, 
proved to be not impressive. Below middle | roughly six million five hundred thousand. 
height, with a bulging forehead, over which | The capitalists who backed it would require, 
hung a thin lock of hair, with a chin that | say, forty per cent. of the remainder, roughly 
fell away loosely, and with a figure that was | thirteen millions, leaving you, Mr. Morrell, 
far too stout, Mr. Jones certainly was not | approximately fourteen millions as your profit 
prepossessing. He was dressed in blue; an| for the three years’ venture. Say an average 
ornate watch-chain crossed his white waistcoat. | profit of some five millions a year. ’’ 

‘‘Ha! Hum!’’ he said, in a deep, rolling} Mr. Jones’s sonorous and assured voice 
voice. ‘‘Ha! Hum! Doctor Henderson, I am | seemed hardly to admit of question. But David 
glad to see you, sir. And your young friend, | managed to ask, ‘‘Isn’t that pretty big, Mr. 
I am glad to see him also.’’ | Jones??? 

After introducing David, Doctor Henderson ‘**Ha! Hum!’ said Mr. Jones. 


AT THE PRISONER 


‘Yes, fairly 


| that nobody gets it away from me. 





DOCTOR HENDERSON STOOD FOR A FEW MOMENTS LOOKING DOWN 


so. It would not come at once. The first 
year’s profits might show only a few hundred 
thousands. But in time the results should be 
as I predict. The question now is, Do you 
wish me to take up the work of promoting this 
enterprise on twenty per cent. commission of 
the total royalties or profits, in case I secure 
the necessary financial backing? If so, I will 
take the next train for Porham with you.’’ 
David turned to Doctor Henderson, who 
nodded his head in approval. 
‘*All right,’’ David said. 
I do about the battery ?’’ 
‘**Ha!l Hum!’’ Mr. Jones looked thought- 
ful. ‘‘We shall not want the battery for some 
days. It would be in our way rather than 


**But what shall 


| otherwise. What is your idea, Doctor Hen- 


derson ?’’ 

‘*Leave it right in my cart,’’ said Doctor 
Henderson. ‘‘I’m going down to Porham by 
road the first of the week, and I’ll guarantee 
You give 
me your address in Porham and I’ll bring it 
to you Monday.’’ 

‘*Excellent!’’ exclaimed Mr. Jones. ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Morrell, suppose we procure a lawyer 
who can set down the terms of an agreement 
in the way prescribed by law.’’ 

David was somewhat reluctant to sign ‘his 
name to any document, but he had given his 
word. So he went with Mr. Jones and Doctor 
Henderson to the office of one of the lawyers of 
the town, and there signed a document pur- 
porting to be an agreement between David 
Morrell of Fairview and Hannibal Jones of 
Porham, by which 
Hannibal Jones was 
to find capital for 
the promoting of the 
Morrell battery, and 
David was to pay 
for this service one- 
fifth of all royalties 
or profits that might 
be received by him 
from the sale or use 
of the batteries dur- 
ing the life of the 
patent. 

The three had 
just emerged from 
the building when 
the lawyer who had 
appeared for the 
chauffeur in the 
‘morning passed by. 
He nodded slightly 
to Mr. Jones, and 
looked at the group 
quizzically. Mr. 
Jones responded 
with a sweeping 
gesture. ‘‘Ha! 
Hum!’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘A resi- 
dentof Porham. A 
criminal lawyer of 
considerable ability, 
but, I fear, with a 
rather shady prac- 
tise. And now, 
Mr. Morrell, sup- 
pose we meet in two 
hours at the train. ’’ 

After bidding 
good-by to Doctor 
Henderson, David 
spent part of his 
money for some 
shirts, collars, and 
a new pair of trou- 
sers. In the com- 
pany of Mr. Jones, 
he reached Porham 
with twelve dollars 


|and eighty-four cents in his purse, and with 


a cardboard box containing his old clothes 
under his arm. 

‘*We have the afternoon before us,’’ said Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘Suppose we lunch here in the station, 
leave our baggage in the parcel-room, and go 
directly to work.’’ 

To David the bustle of Porham was stimu- 
lating; he felt himself for the first time a 
citizen in the great world of business. 

‘‘We will go first to see Mr. Pettingrew,’’ 
said Mr. Jones. ‘‘Mr. Pettingrew is one of 
the foremost men of Porham, the owner of the 
great Pettingrew Machine Shops. He com- 
monly consults me on financial matters, and | 
have been the means of aiding him materially. 
Ha! Hum! Here is his office. ’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew, however, was notin. The 
office boy informed the visitors that he was 
in New York, and would not be back for three 
days. 

In the next two days the words ‘‘out’’ and 
‘“‘engaged’’ became wearisomely familiar to 
David. It seemed as if all the men whom Mr. 
Jones wanted to see were either away on a 
vacation or a business trip, or else were too 
busy to give the promoter an interview. Mr. 
Jones’s ‘‘Ha! Hum!’ was as sonorous afte! 
each rebuff as it had been the first day; but 
David, with each refusal, felt his courage oozing 
away. On Sunday he went to church alon 
in the morning, and in the afternoon wandere( 
about the city streets. That evening, whe! 
he crept up-stairs to his room at the lodging- 


| house, he met the landlady coming down, and 
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asked a question that he should have asked 
before. 

‘‘How much do you charge for room and 
breakfast ?’’ 

‘‘A dollar a night for the room and thirty- 
five cents for breakfast,’’ replied the landlady. 

In his room David took all*his money from 
his pockets, placed the four dollars and ‘five 
cents that he would owe the landlady in the 
morning in one pile, and his remaining funds 
in another; one dollar and ninety cents was 
left him. 

He shook his head gloomily, and then, pick- 
ing up the evening paper, turned to the ‘* Help 
Wanted’’ column. 

A knock sounded at the door, and Mr. Jones 





entered, radiant. ‘‘Ha! Hum!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Our capital, my dear young friend, has come 
to seek us. A messenger is down-stairs who 
has come to bid us to a meeting of capitalists 
at the country home of one of them to-morrow. 
Come down as soon as you can.’’ 

Mr. Jones was so excited that he could not 
wait for David to descend with him. And 
while David was brushing his hair and getting 
ready to go down, there came a second knock. 
‘*Telegram for you, Mr. Morrell,’’ said the 
landlady. David opened it and read it aloud: 
“Mr. David Morrell, 78 Liberty Street, Porham. 


“Cannot get to Porham to-morrow. Reach me at 
Bellevue next two days. Eliphalet Henderson.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








oe Bier guarding the 
, bow of the canoe, 
= Ray Purcell did 
not see the sullen look on Bowshe’s face. 
They traveled broadside—a proceeding 
which, if perilous, was at least possible. 
If they had tried in such a sea to paddle 
either with the wind or against it, a 
single wave would have swamped them. 
The bowman and the steersman were 
equally responsible; one kept the course, 
the other, by short, quick strokes into 
the sides of the approaching waves, drew 
the canoe to the top. A catch of the 
paddle in the rush of water or the slightest 
failure to act promptly might send them 
straight to the bottom. That was what 
made it such exhilarating sport. Now 
they rose on the crest of a wave, now 
they sank into the trough. The whole 
lake seemed to be sweeping under them 
as the land sweeps under a balloon. 
It was a day when wise men would 
have considered themselves wind-bound. 
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The ‘‘traverse’’ from point to point across 

the bay was more than six miles in length 

—all open water, with twenty miles of 
unobstructed lake to the north. The Indian, 
who had protested that morning against cross- 
ing, had uttered not a syllable since the start. 
But Ray felt no anxiety. During the month 
that had passed since he had left the forestry 
school he had had so many fortunate adven- 
tures that he had begun to regard all danger 
with scorn. 

As they neared the middle of the traverse, 
the wind gained force. The spray from one 
of the combers drenched Ray to the skin. Seeing 
another wave approaching, he pulled the canoe 
parallel with it. They mounted it safely. 
Again there came the dash of spray; and 
then, as they sank in the trough, Ray felt the 
wood bulge under his knees. Something ripped ; 
the canoe dragged; a second wave struck it on 
the side. Before they knew what had hap- 
pened, both men were in the water and the 
canoe had vanished. 

Ray struck out to swim, but his feet touched 
a rock. Bowshe, too, poised for a second on 
the sunken ledge that had wrecked them. Then 
the force of the waves swept them both out 
beyond their depth. 

Less than three hundred yards away, straight 
ahead of them, was a tiny, rocky island—the 
only land in all that expanse of water. Ray 
was a good swimmer, but he knew that Bowshe 
had not been in the water for twenty years. 

‘Take it easy, Billy!’’ he shouted. ‘I’m 
coming to help you, if you need it.’’ 

But the Indian, who was about ten yards 
away on his right, turned an angry face toward 
him 


‘*Keep ’way!’’ he sputtered. ‘‘Injun drown 
you. ” 

The threat was effective. Besides, the 
Indian, although laboring, seemed to keep up 
well. Soon both men touched the sand beach 
and staggered ashore. 

‘*It’s a pickle, sure enough,’’ ventured Ray, 
apologetically. He threw himself down to rest. 

The Indian, breathing heavily, turned his 
back and disappeared in the woods. 

Ray saw that they were in desperate straits. 
All their provisions were in camp on the other 
side of the lake; their canoe had sunk; and 
there was no chance of any Indians reaching 
this remote wilderness; for in his eagerness 
to study the pulp forests,—the largest supply 
of unmapped spruce in Canada,—Ray had 
gone far beyond the last outpost of civilization. 

Surely the Indian would know some way 
out of the predicament. 

Ray went to make his peace with Billy. 
Through the woods into which the Indian had 
disappeared there was a kind of path—proba- 
bly an animal trail—that led quickly to the 
other side; and there, on a granite rock in the 
sunshine, sat Billy, looking stolidly across 
the lake. 

‘*‘What had we better do?’’ asked Ray, with 
assumed cheerfulness. He received no reply. 

‘Oh, come!’’ he said, sitting down near the 
Indian. ‘‘I’m sorry I proposed paddling in 
such a gale as this. If you had only made 
me realize how dangerous it is! You see you’ve 








would be over; Billy had left an old birch-bark 
canoe there when trapping two years before. 

Toward evening the wind fell and the lake 
quickly flattened out. Flies came from the 
bushes and began to buzz; the air was hot. 

Ray thought he had better consult the Indian 
again; but he found Billy asleep on the rocks 
in the shadow of the trees. 

‘*Not worrying, that’s sure,’’ thought Ray. 
But just then the Indian stirred. Ray started 
toward him. 

‘Stl’? warned Billy, rising on his elbow. 

He pointed across the lake. A black speck 
bobbed like a loon on the surface of the water, 
and a faint splashing was audible. 

‘*What is it?’’ whispered Ray, as the Indian 
crawled toward him. 

‘*No make noise, ’’ admonished Billy. ‘‘ Bull 
moose swim ’cross lake. Maybe come ’shore 
on island.’’ 

‘*Well —”’ 

**Moose swim far. Some time Injun ride 
moose on back.’’ 

**You don’t mean to tell me —’’ Ray began. 

‘*Neber tell. Guess try, anyway. Look 


| The beast tried to twist his head, but Ray 
| held his antlers firm. There was nothing for 

the animal to do but swim; and swim he did, 
| furiously, recklessly, as if to wash his rider 
| off. Although it was almost dark and stars 
| were glistening overhead, Ray could see the 
| bull’s red eyes, wide with wrath and panic. 

At first, in his excitement, Ray forgot to look 

| where they were going; but now he tried to 
keep the animal’s head turned toward the dim 

| line of shore, which concealed the camp, and 

from which came the reiterated cry of the 

| whippoorwill. 

| ‘*I think I’ve got him all right !’’ he shouted. 

| **I’ll come for you to-morrow. ’’ 

Out of the dark a voice replied, ‘‘Watch him 

| legs!” 

The bull’s first paroxysm was over, and now 
he seemed to be sinking; but he was only play- 
ing a trick. Ray kept his seat. Then the bull 
stopped, and Ray could feel by the movement 
of his shoulders that he was trying to kick. 

| Finally, he settled down to steady swimming. 
| Although snorting still, he no longer tried to 
| shake his head. The pressure of Ray’s hands 











THE BULL TURNED, AND THE TWO FACED EACH OTHER A MOMENT IN HESITATION. 


got me out of so many tight places that I 
began to think a canoe with Billy Bowshe in 
it couldn’t sink. ’’ 

At this flattery the Indian stretched out one 
leg and blinked. 

Ray, encouraged, smiled slightly in spite of 
his anxiety. He liked Billy, perhaps all the 
more because, like all Indians, he needed to 
be dealt with so tactfully. 

‘*You’ll finda way. I’msureofthat. Why, 
I’d trust you to take me to Greenland !’’ 

The Indian opened his mouth without chan- 
ging expression. 

‘*Pretty bad,’’ he said, in an unnatural, 
grieved tone. 

‘‘Outrageous,’’ agreed Ray. ‘‘Couldn’t we 
build a raft?’’ 

No reply. 

‘*What do you think about it—a raft—you 
know, a floating floor ?’’ 

‘*No big sticks,’’ said the Indian. 

Ray looked round. It was true; the trees 
were all small; there were no logs; and, more- 
over, they had lost the ax. Getting up, he 
walked back over the trail to a place where 
he had noticed some strawberries. While he 
filled his hat, he kept thinking. After a while, 
he returned to the Indian. 

‘*Got a big hole in your stomach, Billy?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Here, have a treat on me.’’ 

Like a dumb sentry, the Indian kept looking 
across the water; now and then he slapped a 
handful of berries into his mouth. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ thought Ray, ‘‘he’s only think- 
ing.’’ For, after all, silence was nothing new 
with Billy. Out of his quiet communions with 
himself there often came the most surprising 
wisdom. 

‘*T’m not a bad swimmer, Billy, but I don’t 
think I could do three miles in this sea. And 
by the time it goes down I sha’n’t be strong 
enough. Strawberries’ll keep us alive, but 
they don’t do for a racing diet. What I need 
is some of your bread. ’’ 

Billy shifted again, and with a twig began 
drawing lines in the sand. 

‘“*T was a blockhead, a madman,’’ thought 
Ray. ‘‘No wonder he’s put out with me. I 
might have cost him his life, and I may yet.’’ 
Then he said, ‘‘Have you any plan, Billy?’’ 

“Oh, guess find ’em some way,’’ replied 
the Indian, reassuringly. ‘‘No starve.’’ 

There was one consolation ; although the lake 
rolled wildly, the wind seemed to be dying 
away ; it blew hard only in gusts. High noon 
came with a cloudless blue sky; the sun glared 
into every crevice of the rocks and bushes. 
Yet Billy sat unmoved; his clothes were dry 
now; his inscrutable face was shining like a 
copper kettle. 

As Ray did not feel sure that it was wise 
to force conversation, he spent the afternoon 
walking back and forth over the little island. 
He hoped for the unexpected, and kept saying 
to himself: 

“Tt’s up to me to see that Billy gets back 
in safety.’’ 


If they could only reach camp, their troubles | 





here, ’’ he added, pointing to the trail. ‘‘Moose 
been here lots, yesterday or day before. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but we can’t catch him, even if he 
does come,’’ objected Ray. 

‘*Moose no swim fast. Maybe when he go 
back in lake, me jump quick on him back.’’ 

“You? No,’’ said Ray. ‘‘I am younger. 
Besides, I can swim hard; and if he throws 
me off half-way across, I can do the rest alone. 
If anybody’s going to try, I am.’’ 

Billy merely pointed to the moose. They 
could now see the animal’s half-grown, palm- 
like antlers. 

Once he stopped, and dipping his head, disap- 
peared completely from sight. When he came 
up, they could hear the water running off him 
in rivulets. 

Ray began to undress. 

**You going try?’’ inquired the Indian. 

‘*Of course,’’ replied Ray. ‘‘You give the 
signals. ’’ 

‘*Keep shirt on,’’ motioned Billy. ‘‘Flies 
bad. Maybe moose he smell us. 
come ’shore here on trail. You go end island, 
me go other end. When moose run back in 
water, you jump quick. No make noise 
before. ’’ 

Without a word, Ray took his clothes and 
hid in the bushes. He could see Billy con- 
cealing himself among the birches at the other 
end of the island. The puffing of the moose 
was now distinctly audible. There was not a 


| breath of breeze; the lake had fallen toa glassy 
calm. Slowly, very slowly, with many pauses 


and grunts, the moose neared the island. At 
last his feet touched bottom. 

‘*Phew !’’ thought Ray, as the huge animal 
rose clumsily out of the water. There he stood 
in the twilight on the beach, streaming like a 
shower-bath, huge, almost black, with long, 
powerful legs and antlers like a rustic seat! 

Ray had an impulse to rush out at once 
before the animal regained breath, but Billy 
gave no signal. 

The big bull sauntered up the trail, turned, 
looked back whence he had come, and extending 
his neck, uttered a faint, languorous ‘‘ U-uh ! ’’ 

At the same moment Billy’s stocky figure 
rose straight up among the gray stems of the 
birches. The moose started, planted his feet 
and gazed, and then, with a snort, plunged 
down the island not ten feet from Ray’s 
ambush. And Ray went after him. 

Half-way into the water the moose halted. 
Ray stopped on the edge. 

‘*Look out for him feet!’’ shouted Billy. 

The sound of the voice seemed to decide the 
moose; throwing himself into deep water, he 
began to swim. 

With a leap and a splash, Ray, whirling 
his arms in the trudgen stroke, reached the 
animal’s side. The bull turned, and the two 
faced each other a moment in hesitation; then 
the bull struck out again. Quick as a flash 
Ray seized him by an antler and swung himself 
upon his back. 

Meanwhile Bowshe kept shouting and waving 
his arms to prevent the moose from returning. 


Look, he | 


on his sensitive horns, still in the velvet, 
seemed to act like a bit. To Ray they felt hot 
and plush-like and swollen; the points at the 
end of the blades were no more than round 
buds. 

‘*Easy, easy,’’ chuckled Ray, ‘‘take it easy, 
old bull bronco !’’ 

Ray was not uncomfortable except for the 
swarm of flies that had transferred themselves 
to his shoulders from the moose’s back. His 
thin, sleeveless gymnasium shirt was poor 
protection against them. They pricked like 
Lilliputian arrows; and the more he wriggled, 
the tighter they stuck to him. 

Again and again he shouted to the Indian; 
his voice seemed to goad the bull on, although 
the animal no longer resisted. He was breath- 
ing painfully; sometimes he coughed like a 
horse; it was a question if he would keep his 
strength. Once Ray thought of slipping into 
the water and supporting himself by resting 
one hand on the moose’s back; but he was 
afraid to let go the antlers. 

At last he could see that the black line of 
forest was not more than half a mile away. 
His steed acted as if he were tiring. 

**Good-by, old war-horse!’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve 
done me a turn I’ll never forget. If I could 
keep you, I’d pension you for life on lily stems 
and wild rice.’”’ And with that, pushing 
himself quickly from the side of the moose, 
he struck out boldly for land. 

In the calm, cool water it was an easy swim. 
All the way, he could hear the moose snorting 
and coughing behind him. When he reached 
the shore, he waited. The only light was from 
the myriads of stars. 

The moose came on very slowly, but without 
swerving. Touching bottom at last, he stood 
still for a time, and panted heavily. Then, 
staggering ashore, he fell down among the dead 
branches. Ray listened. After a long while 
the animal’s breathing became easier. At 
length the beast rose and walked slowly away 
through the crackling underbrush. 

It was many hours before Ray, stumbling 
along the crooked shore, reached camp; for he 
had landed far down the bay. He found every- 
thing just as he had left it in the morning— 
the tent closed tight, the blankets rolled in the 
rubber cover, the slab of camp bread in the 
aluminum baker. 

As soon as he had eaten, he set out in the 
wabbly, leaking old birch-bark canoe; it was 
not till daybreak that he reached the island. 
The wind was already rising again, as on the 
day before. : 

The Indian greeted him with a stolid face. 
‘*Guess moose pretty good horse,’’ he said; 
then, with the food and pans that Ray had 
brought, he cooked a meal worthy to be break- 
fast, dinner and supper all in one. 

From that day to this there is not a man 
east of the Nelson River whom the Indians 
serve more gladly than the young forester from 
Yankeeland. And Ray still solemnly declares 
that in some way Billy had news that the bull 





moose was coming to rescue them. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 
(RPORTUNITY is like a pitched ball. 
The time to hit it is before it passes the 
plate. 


T= Smith family is looming larger and | 
The | 


larger in the United States Senate. 
new State of Arizona adds a fifth Senator of 
thatname. Of the others, one is from Georgia, 
one from Maryland, one from Michigan and 
one from South Carolina. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has 
lately decided that a water company may 
not cut off a householder’s water-supply in 
order to force him to pay his water rates. Such 
action not only might lead to serious suffering 
on the part of the affected family, but it might 
endanger the health of the community. 


HE effort to simplify high-school graduation 

exercises and to lessen the cost of gradua- 
tion suits and dresses has lost nothing of its 
earnestness. Caps and gowns for all—boys 
and girls alike—is the plan that has won most 
favor. Not too closely to imitate the black 
college gown, a distinctive color is usually 
chosen. 


S° important is the campaign for woman 
suffrage in the United States this year that 
not even the Presidential battle can wholly 
divert public interest from it. Six states— 
Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon and 
Wisconsin—will vote in November on the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments that extend 
the full suffrage to women. 


HAT the telegraph means to the readers 

of the modern newspaper may be inferred 

from the statement of a leading New York 
daily that in one week it received and printed 
five hundred and thirty thousand words that 
came into the office by telegraph. That means 
about five hundred columns of reading-matter. 
Of the news that came from abroad, twenty- 
five thousand words were received by wireless 
telegraphy. ae 
HE area planted to peanuts in Mississippi 
has grown within three years from three 
thousand acres to fifty thousand, and there 
has been nearly as large an increase in other 
states of the central South. Cotton-planters 
are learning not only that peanuts are profit- 
able in themselves, but also that they prepare 
the ground for cotton. The peanut increases 
the amount of nitrogen in the soil, and fur- 


nishes good forage for live stock. 
AS advertisement of ‘the employment bureau 
of an Eastern university shows how varied 
are the aptitudes of the young men who 
are earning their way through college. It 
announces that it can recommend for the 
summer months students who are capable of 
acting as tutors, companions, summer camp 
counselors, electricians, farm-hands, foresters, 
gardeners, general utility men on country 
places, stenographers, private secretaries, musi- 
cians, hotel waiters, bell-boys, clerks, teachers 
of swimming, tennis-markers and country club 
stewards. 


LANS have been prepared for the building 
of two great automobile highways, paral- 
leling the Mississippi River from New Orleans 
to Memphis, a distance of about eight hundred 
and twenty miles. It is believed that the 
national government will grant the use of the 
tops of the levees on both sides of the river for 
the purpose. That would make sure the con- 
tinuous inspection of the levees, so that any 
break or weak spot would be discovered before it 
became serious. The proposed highways would 
traverse regions that range from highly culti- 
vated fields to the wildest cypress swamps, 
and that have considerable scenic beauty. 
NE day, some twenty years ago, the stu- 
dents at the famous Atelier Julien in Paris 
were preparing for a competition in drawing 
the human trunk from life. The choice of place 
is always by lot. Among the students was a 
young American who was particularly anxious 
to secure a good position, because his eyes 
were weak, and just at that time were troub- 
ling him more than usual. But luck was 
against him. He drew the very last of a 
hundred and fifty positions. That placed him 
under a sort of gallery, and so far away that 








he could hardly see the model. Did he fold 
up his easel and quit? Not much. He went 
out and bought a pair of opera-glasses, studied 
his model through them, and—won the com- 
petition. To-day the young man is one of the 
foremost painters in America. 
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NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. 


MEMORIAL signed by an extraordi- 
narily large number of influential persons 
was presented in March to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, asking him to start a 


|movement for a revision of the New Testa- 
‘ment. Of the several hundred signatures, 
| there was hardly a name that is not eminent 
‘in some field of scholarship. There were 


clergymen and laymen; college presidents and 
professors in the universities; head masters of 
schools; librarians, editors, poets and other 
men of letters. 

The petitioners did not ask for anything 
radical. They agree that those who made the 
Revised Version have eliminated many errors 
of translation, and that as they used a more 
accurate text as the basis for their work, the 
result is in some respects preferable to the 
Authorized Version. But they are of opinion 
that the revisers made unnecessary changes; 
that their rule of translating a Greek word 
always by the same English word is not a good 
rule, and that in style the revision is far 
inferior to the version that has always been 
regarded as a model of beautiful English. 
Their proposal is that a new revision be made, 
in which all the corrections that later scholar- 
ship has proved to be necessary shall be 
included, but otherwise shall leave the old, 
familiar text unchanged. 

The point can be illustrated by giving two 
examples of apparently uncalled-for changes 
made by the revisers. At the beginning of 
the parable of the Lost Sheep, the Authorized 
Version has it: ‘‘And he spake this parable 
unto them, saying.’ The Revised Version 
has: ‘‘And he spake unto them this parable, 
saying.’’ If translation from Greek required 
that the sequence of the original words should 
be followed, such a change would be justi- 
fied, but that is not the case. Again, in the 
twentieth chapter of Luke, the old version of 
the twelfth verse is as follows: 

‘‘And again he sent a third: and they 
wounded him also, and cast him out.’’ 

The Revised Version is: 

‘*And he sent yet a third: and him also they 
wounded and cast him fo: 

Hundreds of other changes like these, some 
of which are more important and seemingly as 
little called for, could be cited. 

A depuiation of the signers of the memorial 
visited the archbishop on March 5th, and asked 
him to appoint a small committee of scholars 
to correct the Authorized Version ‘*in those 
places only where it is erroneous or misleading 
or 0 ** The archbishop expressed sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the memorialists, 
but said that he thought the present not an 
opportune time to undertake the task. Hesug- 
gested that the petitioners themselves should 
arrange to have prepared a specimen of what 
they propose, say the book of Hebrews. The 
project, therefore, fails for the present, but it 
seems that Sir Edward Clarke has already 
done a work similar to that which was pro- 
posed. He has revised all the epistles of the 
New Testament, using no language that is not 
to be found in one version or the other, and 
the result has recently been published. The 
suggestion that well-chosen scholars be ap- 
pointed to see what they can make of the book 
of Hebrews is also to be carried out. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


HIS spring the Mississippi has overflowed 
T or broken through its embankments, 

flooded cities and towns, ruined newly 
planted crops, driven thousands of people 
homeless to the hills, delayed traffic, destroyed 
many million dollars’ worth of property, and 
taken lives. 

Since the freshet season often lasts for several 
weeks, it is still too early to estimate accu- 
rately the damage done by the present floods. 
Great as it may prove to be, it probably will 
not equal that of the terrible floods of 1844, 
1897 and 1903—floods regarded as the worst in 
the history of the river. 

For almost two centuries the dwellers along 
the river have been fighting to protect their 
homes and fields from the spring floods. In 
1717 the first levee—an earth embankment a 
mile long and four feet high—was built at New 
Orleans. Now almost two thousand miles of 
levees border the Mississippi below the mouth 
of the Ohio. Great sums have been spent on 





these defenses; besides the money spent by the 
states, about seventy million dollars have been 
used by the national government, partly in 
dredging, partly in building levees. But the 
warfare promises no final victory, and thus far 
permits not even an extended truce. 

Still, man is not discouraged. It has been 
proposed that great reservoirs be built on 
the tributaries and on the upper reaches of the 
river itself, in order to control the flow of the 
waters, as the Assouan dam controls the flow 
of the Nile into the lower valley. It has also 
been suggested that the river be widened in 
various places, to the end that the flood waters 
may be collected as in a lake and flow off gradu- 
ally and harmlessly. 

Either of these plans would require hundreds 
of millions of dollars for its realization, but 
probably the river can be tamed at no less 
expense, and probably the investment would 
be good, for the annual property loss by flood 
is almost enough to pay the interest on what 
the Panama Canal will cost. There are those 
who declare that a Mississippi flowing not only 
unvexed, as Lincoln said, but unvexing, to the 
sea, would be worth even more to the nation 
than the Panama Canal. 


* @ 


THE DAUGHTER AND THE HOME. 

HE American family that was neither 
- rich nor poor used to be a little industrial 

community, in which the daughter had a 
distinct and useful part; but machinery and 
factories and the multiplication of devices for 
making work easier have robbed her of her 
industrial standing in the home, and left only 
the social relationship. Therefore she is rest- 
less. If she learns a trade or a profession that 
takes her out of the home, she may regain her 
industrial independence, but it will be at the 
expense of her social ties to the rest of the 
family. What, then, is she to do? 

No one can answer the question for all who 
ask it, but for many the solution may lie in 
the choice and development of some special 
home industry. 

For generations the mountain women of 
Kentucky and West Virginia and Tennessee 
have made hand-woven. linen bed coverlets of 
great beauty and durability. Through the 
encouragement of Berea College, their daugh- 
ters are now making them, in their own homes, 
for public sale. 

The Acadian girls of Louisiana are weaving 
on hand-looms the same ecottonades that their 
great-great-grandmothers made in Nova Scotia. 
In Asheville and Allanstand, North Carolina, 
and in Pequaket, New Hampshire, women are 
making rugs by hand; and on Cape Cod has 
grown up a flourishing home industry in cran- 
berry sauce. 

Indeed, many articles of food prepared at 
home are in growing demand. Hams and bacon 
cured by old-fashioned home processes com- 
mand a price far higher than ordinary packing- 
house products, and find a ready sale. The 
making of special preserves, of mince-meat, of 
jams and jellies and marmalades, of relishes 
and pickles, even of candies and cake, is a 
promising occupation for any one who can 
make them better than others make them. 

These are but illustrations of chances that 
have been improved. Hundreds of others still 
remain unperceived. The demand is not for an 
article that appeals merely to a luxurious taste, 
but for something that supplies with trust- 
worthy regularity a real community need. The 
girl must study her surroundings as well as her 
tastes and capabilities. Surely nothing is better 
worth while; for somewhere in the wall is a 
door that, shutting out the drudgery of office 
work and the grinding toil of the factory, will 
open on the pleasant vista of a life industrially 
independent, yet spent in the sweet confines of 


home. 
o & 


THE DOOM OF THE CHESTNUT. 


HE most severe tree disease that has 

appeared in this country now threatens 

the American chestnut with extinction. 
First noticed in 1904, near New York City, 
the blight, or canker, has since spread into 
nearly a dozen Eastern states, and all efforts 
to check or control it have been futile. 

The origin of the disease is unknown. It 
is caused not by an insect, but by a fungus 
that attacks the inner, bark and girdles the 
trunk or a limb of the tree. As no sap can 
pass this point, the growth above it dies. The 
infection is carried by birds and squirrels from 
chestnut to chestnut,—for it attacks no other 
tree, not even the so-called horse-chestnut, —and 
thus the canker is quickly spread over a wide 
area. Bunches of sprouts below the girdles; 
half-formed leaves, yellowish in the spring, 
but turning to reddish-brown in the summer; 





yellow pustules on the bark outside the fungus, 
and later, a general peeling of the bark—these 
are the symptoms. 

The only way to fight the disease seems to 
be promptly to cut and burn the first diseased 
trees that are noticed in any region. When 
an area has become completely infected, it 
should be isolated by cutting down all the 
chestnuts, diseased and healthy alike, in a 
wide zone round it. That is the plan followed 








BLIGHTED CHESTNUTS. 


in Pennsylvania, which has appropriated two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars for 
use in fighting the disease. A tree once 
attacked cannot be saved, but careful pruning 
and treatment may prolong its life. 

The seriousness of the disease, from a finan- 
cial point of view, may be inferred from the 
estimate of the Forest Service that in 1909 the 
value of the chestnut products, not counting 
the nuts, was about twenty million dollars. 
Since the disease does not at once affect the 
value of the lumber, forestry experts advise 
the owners of infected woodland to cut down 
and utilize the diseased chestnut-trees as soon 
as possible—or to cut and season carefully the 
chestnut timber for marketing in the years to 
come, when the price is likely to be higher 


than it is now. 
*® © 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


ETWEEN a ‘‘dash to the pole’’ and a 
scientific study of the geological and nat- 
ural history of a part of the antarctic 

continent there is the difference that exists 
between an exploit and an achievement. Cap- 
tain Amundsen’s brilliant feat demonstrated the 
superiority of his equipment and general experi- 
ence; but Shackleton had previously learned 
enough to warrant the conclusion that the south 
pole is situated on an elevated and storm-swept 
plateau. The chief scientific value of Amund- 
sen’s exploit lies in its proof that Shackleton’s 
inferences were correct. 

Captain Scott probably reached the pole a 
few weeks later than Amundsen; but the 
attainment of that southernmost point was only 
a part of Captain Scott’s purpose. He took 
with him the largest staff of scientific experts 
that has ever visited the antarctic regions. 
Even the fragmentary and incomplete report 
of their achievements brought back by the relief 
ship has made it certain that the sum of human 
knowledge will be largely increased by their 
investigations. 

The expedition has taken moving pictures 
that show every phase of the life of the seals, 
penguins and skua gulls. Pictures have also 
been taken of the killer whales that infest the 
waters off the great ice barrier, so that in time 
those cannibals of the sea will appear to the 
eyes of the stay-at-home world as they appeared 
to the intrepid explorers. The geologists have 
discovered marine fossils in the rocks on the 
mountains, and by a study of the antarctic 
conditions, have learned much about the con- 
dition of the temperate zone during the ice 
age, when every valley held a glacier and every 
mountain was the mother of avalanches. 

These men of science have not worked on 
an eight-hour schedule, with a Saturday half- 
holiday and tickets to the ball game thrown in. 
Time and again they have fought at the risk of 
their lives against the terrific forces of nature in 
order to add one new fact to the general store of 
knowledge. The party of naturalists that stud- 
ied the emperor-penguin traveled for two weeks 
over the roughest snow and ice before they 
reached the breeding-grounds. They secured 
eggs in various stages of development, which, 
when examined, will throw light on the life 
history of that curious bird. But for forty- 
eight hours the men who sought to make this 
contribution to natural science lay in frozen 
sleeping-bags, without food, and half-buried in 
snow, because of a gale so terrific that no man 
could stand before it. 

We who sit at ease and read of such achieve- 
ments do not always realize the cost at which 
most of the knowledge that blesses the world 
has been obtained. We need to remind our- 
selves of the price that Columbus paid for the 
discovery of the Western continent, and of 
what Stanley suffered in order that light might 
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shine in darkest Africa. We should remember 
Pasteur’s laborious days and studious nights, 
spent to establish a theory that has revolution- 
ized much more than the science of medicine. 
The lives that have been lost in the pursuit of 
a cure for tuberculosis are as numerous as those 
that have been sacrificed in the search for the 
poles, and yellow fever demanded a heavy toll 
even from those who finally conquered it. 

The pursuit of knowledge is one of the 
noblest games in the world. Those who enter 
upon it must pay a great price. They are 
entitled to all its rewards. 


So & & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ENETRATING PAPUA.—The western 

division of Papua is the largest territory 
in the Island of New Guinea. It belongs to 
Great Britain, and covers an area nearly equal 
to that of England and Wales. Until recently, 
the only parts of the division that were thor- 
oughly known were the coast and the navi- 
gable portions of the rivers. It was supposed 
that the interior was low and swampy, like 
the coastal region, but recent expeditions have 
revealed the existence of a great plateau, over 
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2,000 feet above sea-level, that is believed to 
cover 12,000 square miles. The climate at this 
elevation is cool and bracing, and the few 
natives found upon the plateau are more active 
than the coastal races. But the country 
presents great obstacles to travel, for it consists 
of a succession of precipitous ridges separated 
by deep valleys. An expedition is obliged to 


ascend or descend almost constantly, and the | 


dense jungle growth offers another difficulty. 
Heavy rains are frequent, yet little water is 
to be had, for the rain sinks at once into the 
limestone rocks. The whole country has, in 


the amount prevented growth altogether, yet 
without making the food at all unpalatable. 
The investigators recommend a more liberal 
use of cinnamon in the preservation of such 
products as tomato ketchup. 


oo & > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 
RECK OF THE TITANIC.—The new 


April 10th left Southampton on her first 
voyage, struck an iceberg 400 miles south of 
Cape Race at a few minutes after 10 o’clock 
on the night of April 14th, and sank at 2.20 
o’clock the next morning, in a sea more than 
two miles deep. Several ships responded to her 
wireless summons for help, but none reached 
her in time. The Carpathia arrived at the 
scene several hours later and took on board 
705 of the passengers and crew who had 
escaped in the life-boats. There was no trace 
of the remaining 1,635 persons who were on 
the ship, but several vessels, which came up 
after the Carpathia, steamed round in search 
of possible survivors. Most of those in the life- 
boats were women and children, but included 
among them was Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, the 
head of the White Star Company, who always 
accompanies his ships on their maiden voyage. 
The Titanic was 882 feet long, 92 feet wide, 
and 94 feet from the keel to the boat deck. 
She had 11 steel decks and 15 water-tight 
compartments, and was supposed to be unsink- 
able. A crew of 860 men operated her, and 
she could accommodate 2,500 passengers. 
& 


ROTECTING THE WORKERS. — The 

bill levying a heavy tax on white phos- 
phorus matches was signed by the President 
on April 13th. The object of the new law is 
to prevent the use of white phosphorus, because 
all workmen who handle it are slowly poisoned, 
and within a few years die from the effects of 
it.—Another measure for the protection of 
workers became effective when, on April 9th, 
the President approved the bill creating a 
Child Labor Bureau in the Department of 
| Commerce and Labor. 

& 

‘HE HOME RULE BILL.—Prime Minis- 

ter Asquith introduced the long-heralded 
Irish home rule bill in the British House of 
Commons on April 11th. It provides for an 
Trish parliament, consisting of a senate of 40 
members and a house of representatives of 164. 
Protestant Ulster is to elect 59 of the repre- 





White Star steamer Titanic, which on | %** 


fact, been compared to a ‘‘ huge dripstone | sentatives, and two are to be chosen by the 
filter.’? Even the streams have a way of dis- | pease The senators are to be pon fae 
appearing into great caverns or tunnels at the | by the executive, the head of which is the lord 
foot of the mountains, to emerge again on the jieutenant, appointed by the British govern- 





other side. e 


LASS PAVEMENTS. — Seven or eight 
years ago a plant was established near 
Lyons, France, for the manufacture of paving- 
glass. Numerous descriptions of the new 
paving material were published, and a brilliant 
future was predicted for it. The city authori- 
ties of Lyons permitted the manufacturer to 
lay a specimen section of glass pavement in 
the Place de la République, a center for heavy 
traffic. The glass bricks failed to stand the 
test of wear. The edges of them were soon 
broken and splintered, and many of the blocks 
split in two, so that within two years it became 
necessary to remove the widely heralded inno- 
vation and substitute stone or wood. The city 
officials are agreed that glass pavement can be 
used under favorable circumstances for side- 
walks, but not for the middle of streets. 
& 
POUTING WHALES. — The prevailing 
impression that whales spout water through 
their blow-holes is declared to be incorrect. 
According to Prof. Willy Kiikenthal, an eminent 
zoologist of Breslau, Germany, what has been 
taken for fountains of water by sailors and 
others is really the breath of the whale charged 
with moisture, like the visible breath of a man 
on a cold morning. Doctor Kiikenthal sug- 
gests that the breath of the whale is sent out 
from the lungs under powerful pressure, and 
the expansion of it as it reaches the air makes 
the vapor visible. A whale’s blow-holes con- 
nect directly with the lungs, but the mouth 
has no connection with the nasal passages, so 
that it is impossible for the water taken in at 
the mouth to be thrown out at the blow-holes. 
Doctor Kiikenthal points out the fact that 
young whales do not blow, and larger ones 
are never seen to blow on hot days. 


& 

NTISEPTIC SPICES. —The value of spices 

in the preservation of food products has 
been receiving the attention of the agricultural 
bacteriological laboratory of the University of 
Wisconsin. The investigators find that the 
essential oils of cinnamon and mustard are 
powerful antiseptics, and that these spices are 
palatable even when used in proportions that 
entirely prevent the growth of microbes. A 
concentration of two parts in 10,000 of cinnamic 
aldehyde, a principle of the essential oil of 
cinnamon, is found to prevent the growth of 
nearly every kind of organism. An almost 
infinitesimal portion—a little over .01 of a gram 
of cinnamic aldehyde to 100 grams of apple- 
sauce—delayed growth for 60 days, and double 


|ment. The new parliament may not legislate 
on any subject affecting the crown, the army 
;and navy, imperial matters, the land-purchase 
| system, old-age pensions or national insurance. 
| It may not endow or establish any religion or 
pass any laws interfering with religious free- 
dom. When there is a disagreement between 
the two houses, they shall sit together and 
consider the subject. The lord lieutenant may 
veto any bill passed by the parliament. The 
imperial government will collect the taxes and 
pay over to the Irish treasury a sum equal to 
the amount now spent for Ireland, and in 
addition will pay $2,500,000 the first year to 
| meet any deficits. This sum is to be reduced 
| by $250,000 a year till the annual payment 
‘amounts to $1,000,000. Irish representation 
in the imperial Parliament is to be reduced to 
42 members. At present Ireland has 103 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The Irish 
Nationalist leaders, except a small faction, 
which favors Irish independence, are pleased 
with the bill. It passed its first reading on 
April 16th, by a vote of 360 to 266. 
& 

AJ.-GEN. FREDERICK D. GRANT, 

U.S. A., died on April 11th, aged 61 years. 
copraicht, Hanns aewinc «=e was with his father, 
Gen. U. 8. Grant, during 
nearly the whole of the 
Civil War, and soon after 
its close entered the West 
Point Military Academy. 
He resigned from the army 
in 1881, and went into 
business. President Har- 
rison appointed him min- 
ister to Austria in 1885, 
and he remained in Vienna 
till 1893. In 1894 he was 
made a police commissioner in New York. He 
served in the volunteer army during the Spanish 
War, and in 1901 reéntered the regular army. 

& 

ISS CLARA BARTON, founder of the 

American Red Cross Society, died on April 
12th, aged 90 years. She was a school-teacher 
in her early life. When the Civil War broke 
out, she went to the front to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the wounded. She was also active in 
similar work during the Franco-Prussian War | 
and at the time of the French Commune. | 
Through her efforts the scope of the Red Cross | 
Society was broadened to include the relief of | 
suffering in great natural calamities as well 
as in war. She received honorary decorations 
or diplomas from 10 European governments. 
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THE OLD PLEA 
HE “‘ DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS LOADED.” 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that coffee 
contains the drug, caffeine, a serious poison to the 
heart and nerves, causing many forms of disease, 
noticeably dyspepsia. 

“I was a lover of coffee and used it for many 
years and did not realize the bad effects I was 
suffering from its use. (Tea is just as injurious 
as coffee because it, too, contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee. ) 

“At first I was troubled with indigestion. I did | Mak holiday of y 
not attribute the trouble to the use of coffee, but open. ake a holiday of your 
thought it arose from other causes. With these | sewing. Enjoy the sweet May 
attacks I had sick headache, nausea and vomiting. | ce Tee saat 
Finally my stomach was in such a condition I | day, and enjoy your work at 
could scarcely retain any food. the same time. If your friends 

“1 consulted a physician ; was told all my troubles ° 
came from indigestion, but was not informed what call, receive them on the ve- 
caused the indigestion. I kept on with the coffee randa, and show them your 
sewing done on the 


and kept on with the troubles, too, and my case | 


continued to grow worse from year to year until it | 
SEWING MACHINE 


developed into chronic diarrhea, nausea and severe | 
attacks of vomiting. I could keep nothing on my 
stomach and became a mere shadow, reduced | 
from 159 to 128 pounds. } 
“A specialist informed me I had a very severe | 
ease of catarrh of the stomach which had got so 
| bad he could do nothing for me and I became | 
EE en ar acting tota||] You'll be proud of the work and 
the good qualities of Postum and explaining how | Pp y Print ae - a + - 
— injures —- rp to give Postum | ceaiten: pines pene a — aan 
atrial. I soon saw the g effects—my headaches | ’ a - tis on ers 
were less frequent, nausea and vomiting only came | ae a a et 
on at long intervals and I was soon a changed | lat; you havent a New Home! 
man, feeling much better. as Then you haven't all that belongs to 
“Then I thought I could stand coffee again, but | you. We made one for you; go for 
as soon as I tried it-my old troubles returned and | te an — it, and ne 
I again turned to Postum. Would you believe it, | || that the New Home is never solc 
I did this three times before I had sense enough | |} under any other —. It always 
to quit coffee for good and keep on with the bears the name, New Home, on the 
Postum. I am now a well man with no more arm of the machine, and the guaranty 
headaches, sick stomach or vomiting and have never expires. If you haven’t had 
already gained back to 147 pounds.” Name given our sewing machine literature, send 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. for Catalogue K. 
Look in packages for the famous little book, | cheese 
“ae eee ||| THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one) ORANGE, MASS. 








OVE out-of-doors with 


your work. Live in the 
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appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 


















The Tonic | 
Qualities of 
Grape Juice 





Ri ripe, luscious grapes possess, in addition to their 
deliciousness, wonderful tonic and blood-building qual- 
ities. They aid digestion, prevent dyspepsia, increase appe- 
tite. Foreign doctors, knowing this, have established grape 
“cures”? where thousands flock yearly at the grape season. 


But the simplest way to enjoy these wonderful health qualities is to 
drink daily 


MArmours 
Grape Juice 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made in the splendidly equipped Armour factories, located in the hearts 
of the famous New York and Michigan Concord grape-growing districts, 
Armour’s Grape Juice conserves all the virtues of the fresh fruit. 
Absolutely pure, undiluted and unsweetened, preservation is by 
sterilization and air-tight bottling. ; 
Thus the rare richness and flavor, the splendid royal color of these 
finest Concords goes into every bottle. 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, buffets 
and clubs. It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 





If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send you a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, 
Dept. 141, Chicago. 
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‘OU will know her by her bonnet with the strings 
a-blowin’ out, 
An’ a laylock she’s a-wearin’ in her hair; 
You will know her by the sunshine she’s a-scat- 
terin’ about, 
An’ her whistle in the birches over there. 


You will know her by her slippers, an’ the color of 
her eyes, 
An’ the kisses on her pretty, poutin’ lips ; 
You can tell her by her giggle, an’ her look o’ glad 
surprise, 
An’ the dewdrops on her rosy finger-tips. 
She’s a-comin’ up the medder, don’t you see her 
yaller gown? 
She’s a-tiptoe, an’ a-trippin’ right this way, 
With a trail 0’ joy behind her, an’ a new moon for 
a crown, 
An’ a—bless your heart! why, howdy, Lady May? 
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WHAT HE LEFT. 


EWS of the accident had 
L N reached the little town by 
wg telegraph an hour before. 
Both the men had known Philip 
Hastings from boyhood. An 
expression of shocked surprise 
was in their faces, and they 
talked in undertones. ‘‘It’ll be 
a terrible blow to the family,’’ said one. 
‘“‘Two of the girls are away from home, and 
Ralph took that clerkship in Adams last spring. 
They thought the world of their father.’’ 
“‘Tt’ll be hard for Agnes to keep up the 
house,’’ said the other. ‘‘The older children 
are ‘launched,’ but they’re not earning much 
yet. And Philip never had the faculty of 
getting ahead. There are such people, you 
know. I doubt if what he’s left will more 
than cover—these expenses. ’’ 





In the little house in Elm Street the question | 4 


of money had to come up the very next morn- 
ing. A relative had suggested sending to the 
city for flowers. 

‘*‘T don’t think father would want us to do 
that,’’ the elder son replied, soberly. ‘‘He 
would say that it was beyond our means, and 
that the money had better be used for mother’s 
comfort. We must remember that there are 
going to be other days after this is all over.’’ 

A sob broke from the youngest daughter. 
Some word of Ralph’s had stirred her sore 
heart with a fresh reminder of her loss. 

‘*Angie dear!’’ Clara threw her arms round 
the younger girl’s quivering shoulders. ‘‘We 
must remember mama, Angie. That’s what 
papa would say if he were here. We’ve got 
to be brave, dear, for her sake. ’’ 

Twenty times that day the unselfish spirit 
of the dead man spoke in the words and actions 


of his children. They consulted his wishes | (ft 


as if he were still alive. 


And in the weeks that followed, the silent | ™rkey' 


lips continued to give wise and brave counsel. 

Clara went back to her school. She would 
have liked to stay at home; but her father 
had taken so much pride in her position in 
Hempstead that her duty was plain. 

Ralph declined what shrewd people called a 
**better job’’; and, indeed, it offered more in 
salary and in chances of promotion, but the 
concern was not managed in accordance with 
his father’s high ideals of honesty. ‘‘ He 
wouldn’t have gone in there,’’ said the boy. 

Most of Elsie’s earnings in an office ‘‘went 
into the house.’’ She had a girl’s love of 
pretty dresses and becoming hats, and had 
hoped to have them when she began earning 
for herself; but she had learned well the lesson 
of ‘‘doing for others. ’’ 

“It was father’s whole life,’’ she said, 
softly, not once, but many times. ‘‘I’m glad 
I can do it—in his place. ’’ 

Yet the neighbors said that when Philip 
Hastings was taken away, he ‘‘left next to 
nothing. ’’ 
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THE REPRIMAND. 


T the sound of Mr. Troy’s 

A bell Eleanor Graves van- 

ished into his private office. 

Ten minutes later she came out, 

with a deep flush on her face and 
tears in her eyes. 

“He lectured me on the spelling 
of a couple of words and a mis- 
take in a date,” she complained to 
Jim Forbes. ‘‘Anybody’s liable to misspell a word 
or two in typing, and I know I took the date 
down exactly as he gave it to me.” 

Jim looked uncomfortable. ‘I wouldn’t mind,” 
he said, awkwardly. ‘We all have to take it some 
time or other. Besides,” he glanced hésitatingly 
at the pretty, indignant face, “I suppose the boss 
thinks we ought not to make mistakes.” 

“As if | wanted to!” Eleanor retorted, stiffly. 

But she worked more carefully the next week, 
for her pride was touched. Then, with restored 
confidence, came renewed carelessness, and an 
error crept into one of the reports she was copying. 
The error was slight, but it brought her a sharp 
reprimand from Mr. Troy. It was the second time, 
he reminded her, that she had made that blunder. 








At the reproof the girl’s face flushed painfully 
and then paled. 

“If my work isn’t satisfactory, you had better 
find some one who can do it better,” she said. 

Whirling round in his swivel chair, Mr. Troy 
looked at her. He had really never noticed his 
latest stenographer before, but now his keen eyes 
saw many things that showed that she came from 
a home where she had been petted and cared for. 

‘How long have you been at work?” he asked. 

“This is my first position,” Eleanor answered. 

Mr. Troy nodded. “I understand. Now, Miss 
Graves, let me tell you something. You have 
many of the qualities of a good business woman ; 
you are punctual, you are not afraid of work, you 
are fairly accurate. I have an idea that you take 
pride in turning out a good piece of work. But 
you must learn to stand criticism and profit by it. 
We must all take it some time—every one of us. 
A weakling goes under. A strong man or woman 
learns to value it, to make every bit of it count. 
That is what I hope you will do.” 

Eleanor braced herself to meet his eyes. 

“If you’ll let me—I’ll try again,” she said. 
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A WONDERFUL SPANISH CHURCH. 


LONG-ACCEPTED platitude is that “the era 
A of great church-building is past.” But the 
Catholic cathedral of Westminster, the great 
Lutheran church in Berlin, the wonderful Episcopal 
cathedral in New York, and a remarkable church 
that is building in Barcelona, show that religious 
faith still expresses itself in magnificent and costly 
architecture. The Barcelona church is in some 
ways the most interesting of all, says a writer in 
The Craftsman. 


The architect, Signor Gaudi, has made great 
innovations in ecclesiastical architecture. After 
ten years of labor, mj the western entrance and 
one wall are completed, but the beauty and origi- 
nality of the massive fragment are already the 
wonder of southern a 

Signor Gaudi’s design is the expression of his 
understanding of the story of the Creation, and 
a courageous answer to the dictum that no further 
progress in ecclesiastical architecture is possible. 

is achievement has nothing of the medieval 
spirit. He uses the gigantic proportions of the 

othic churches, but not the grotesque gargoyles 
glowering down on a 





wretched world; not 
the slender spires 
reachin, hopefully 
beyon the gar- 
goyles. 


he upper part of 
may structure seems 





the building curious 
bird a= & yr fig- 
ures grope, 
as if bewildered by 

the new life afford 
them. Then the hu- 
man form appears— 
ou recognize Saint 
eter by his keys, or 
Catherine by the 
wheel of her - 

dom. Over the lo 
turrets of the facade, 
lanctus,’ 





the Ka. ‘ 

again and again re- 
peated, trails in a 
spiral band. 

The columns sup- 
pooe Se entrance- 
porch have bases and capitals of startling origi- 
32 They spring from colossal tortoises pee} 
ng from their shells, and flower above in 
racefull sgocoins Low rte me Half-way up, 
the’ s iral carving is interrupted by wave-forms 
hat bear on their crests the word “Joseph.” 
cverywhere names, words, phrases, carved in the 
stone, peep out from among the ornamentation or 
spring forth boldly from the surface of the wall. 

the — of the central doorway marches a pro- 
cession of guinea-fowl; on the left a similar line of 


rkeys. 

The outline of the doorway arch is 
obscured by formless masses of stone—the mists 
of legend and oblivion in which the ages lie buried. 
Here and there are sculptured 




















ps from the 
life of Christ—especially from H x, for | jet 


the church is consecrated to the Hol y- 

“What does it all mean?” the visitor asks. But 
would not a Greek, reémbodied and set down 
before Chartres or any other great medieval cathe- 
dral, ask the same question? Could anything be 
a greater shock to his ideals of s etry and 
restrained, conventionalized, rh ic ornament? 

The Barcelona church is only an expression in 
stone of the modern feeling in all art—the desire 
to be literal and concrete in expression. Signor 
Gaudi tries to make his building tell pepmeky 
the story of the Creation. The ornament is unus- 
ual, designed with perfect freedom, never repeats 
itself or falls into orderly conventionalized ar- 
rangement, and is extraordinary in quantity and 
artistic charm. In these days, when workmen are 
stone-cutters and not artists like the workmen of 
Rheims, the labor of the architect in drawing every 
figure in perfect detail must be prodigious. 

any observers will find this great church too 

Gveegees from any of the accepted canons of 
architecture to be anything but eccentric and 
daring. Others are already saying that Signor 
Gaudi has given the clearest expression to that 
new art for which Europe has been struggling 
ever since the classic revival of the Renaissance 
put an end to the orderly evolution of the romantic 
art of the middle ages. 
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RACING AN AVALANCHE. 


HAT living alone in the high mountains in 

winter, is not necessarily monotonous, this 

experience, described by Mr. E. A. Mills in 
“The Spell of the Rockies,” sufficiently proves. 
Going into the San Juan Mountains during the first 
week in March to learn something of the laws that 
govern snowslides, he climbed on skees well to the 
top of the range. Thousands of tons of snow that 
covered the precipitous peaks were ready to plunge 
down and sweep the very spot on which he stood. 
Almost before he realized his danger, the snow on 
the upper steeps suddenly flew up as if from an 
explosion. A general slide had started. 


I whirled, pointed my skees down the slope, and 
went. In less than half a minute a tremendous 
snow avalanche, one hundred or perhaps two hun- 
dred feet deep and five or six hundred feet long, 
thundered over the spot where I had stood. 

There was no chance to dodge, no time to climb 
out of the way. My only chance of escape lay in 
outrunning the slide. 

As I shot across the lower point of the ridge, 
about to plunge blindly into the gorge, I thought of 
the possibility of becoming entangled in the hedge- 
like thickets of dwarfed, gnarled timber-line trees. 
L also realized that I might dash against a cliff or 
plunge intoa —— cafion. Ofcourse / might strike 
an open way, but it was certain that I could not 





stop, or see the beginaing, of the gorge, or tell 
what I should strike when I went over the edge. 

As I shot through the air, I had a glimpse down 
into the — snow-laden tops of a few tall fir- 
trees that were firmly rooted among the rocks at 
the bottom of the gorge. Luckily, I cleared the 
gorge, and landed in a place where the snow was 
unbroken. 

The heavy slide thundered after me with undi- 
minished speed, and came crashing into the dead 
trees so close behind me that broken limbs went 
flying pane me as I shot down off a steep moraine. 

At the bottom of the moraine I was forced 
tween two trees, flung off my balance, and my left 
skee smashed against a tree. Two feet of the heel 
were broken off and the remainder split. The slide 
did not slow down. I could hear the rocks and 
splintered timbers in its mass grinding together 
and thudding against the obstructions over which 
it swept. I threw away my staff and “let go.” I 
simply flashed down the slope, rounded a cliff, 
turned awkwardly into Aspen Gulch, and tumbled 
heels over head into safety. Then I picked myself 
ep, to, see the slide go roaring by within twenty 

eet of me. 








AVE you sorrows? You must bear them 
Without murmur, without moan ; 

Think not you may shirk or share them, 
Keep them for yourself alone. 

But if you have joys—oh, show them! 

Broadcast to the winds go throw them, 

Seed-like through the world go sow them, 
And be glad when they are sown! 


Have you trials? You must face them 
Without grumble, without groan ; 

Burdens? Then be sure to place them 
On no shoulders but your own. 

But if you have aught that’s cheerful, 

Give it forth to calm the fearful, 

Give it forth to soothe the tearful, 
Sing it, ring it, make it known! 


Thus it is the noble-hearted 
Live until their day is flown ; 
Thus their courage is imparted 
As a bugle-blast is blown ; 
Thus it is they help and heighten, 
Thus they lift and thus they lighten, 
Thus it is they bless and brighten 
Souls less steadfast than their own! 
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BEATING THE BURGLAR. 


6“ PEAKING of burglars,” said Mr. Jones, 
who lives in the suburbs, “‘I encountered my 
first and only burglar last fall. 


“TI had arranged with Thompson, the painter, to 
have the outside woodwork of my house nted ; 
one of his men was to come the following Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Sunday I took a severe cold, and 
could not go to business Monday morning. About 
nine o’clock my wife told me that the eed had 
come, and was then at work painting the second- 
story back porch. It struck me as a bit unusual 
that the painter should come a day ahead of time 
so I thought I would go out and take a look al 


e man. 
“ *T thought you were not coming until to-morrow 
or Wednesday,’ id. 

*«*That’s right,’ he replied. glibly, ‘but Thompson 
said this morning that I might just as well get at it 


“He was dressed in painter’s clothes, he had a 
Fane outfit, with plenty of nt, and it was 

e color I had ordered, too; and I must say that 
he handled the brushes as if he knew his trade. 
But there was something in his manner that made 
me suspicious. 

“T never let him see it, Gan. Going to the 
telephone, I called Thompson. He said he hadn’t 
sent any man. My first impulse was to summon 
the police, but on second thought I decided I would 
paint under my supervision. 

“T went back to where my burglar was at work 
and talked to him while he painted. He said he 
had been with Thompson nearly a year, and from 
all the information he gave me about the firm’s 
business, I certainly should have believed him if I 
hadn’t known he was an impostor. In about an 
hour he be to get sullen, and answered me 

until he saw that I suspected 
him, when he again became sociable. 

“fn the meantime he had put the first coat on 
all the woodwork of the back porch, so I led him 
to the second-story front porch. By noon he had 
completed that, all but one corner. I offered to 
have some lunch got ready for him, but he declined 
with a sly smile. He said he should have to get 
~~ one paint, anyhow, before going on with 

e job. : 

“As he departed, I gave him as knowing a look 
as possible, and told that if anything prevented 
his coming back in the afternoon, it would be all 
right. He made no reply, but I noticed that he 
turned the first corner. 

“How he found out I was going to have my 
house painted is a mystery. ompson’s theory 
is that he accidentally overheard one of his men 
speak of it. The man thought, of course, that he 
would find no one at home but women. I should 
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have handed him over to the police, I suppose, but 
he hadn’t actually committed any crime, and I 
rather enjoyed ing him do at least one morn- 
ing’s honest work. vention rather than pun- 
ishment was my idea. 

“‘When the right painter came the next day, he 
said the work done by the burglar was done as 
well as any one could have done it.” 
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CAT SURGERY. 


NIMALS have their own ways’of treating their 
diseases and wounds. Without any human 
aid whatever, they sometimes make remark- 

able recoveries. It is not often, however, that 
complete observation of the means employed is 
possible, for sick animals generally hide themselves 
away until recovery—or death—occurs. Espe- 
cially interesting, therefore, is this circumstantial 
account of a cat’s treatment of a broken tail, sent 
to The Companion by a contributor, Mrs. 8. F. 
Dyke of Grand Junction, Colorado: 

Fuzzy Wuzzy would go out nights, and more 
than once got into trouble thereby. At dawn 
one morning we were awakened by his piteous 
howling. en he came in we could see only that 
his tail seemed broken about three inches from 
the base. On inspection, it proved to be shot 
mp me pe through. The bone was severed and 
the end of the tail hung by a mere bit of skin. 

He would let no one po near him; he crawled 
under a table and growled and spit whenever we 





went in his direction. We sent for a young med- 
ical student who was anxious for “cases.” He 
wanted to cut off the tail and sew the skin over 
the end of the bone, but the cat would not let the 
doctor come near him. 

Meanwhile Fuzzy Wuzzy took the treatment 
of the wound into his own ds—or paws. Sit- 
ting down, he would take the broken part in 
his teeth, turn it so that the cut_was upper- 
most, and wash it with his tongue. While givin 
himself this treatment, he would utter the mos 
agonized screams, and he would keep growling 


be- | and hissing for a long time afterward 


Every hour or so he would repeat this cgesetion, 
Seem | over and crouching down each time with 
his tail straight out behind him. Sometimes it 
would take him several minutes to get it stretched 
out to suit him. 

We took his food to him so as to save him as 
much as we could. We would put it as near him 
as he would let us come, and then with a long 
stick push it still closer. 

t the end of a week the doctor declared that 
the strip of skin was growing wider. It continued 
to grow rapidly, and soon closed up the cut. Fuzzy 
then began to walk about, but still washed the 
broken tail frequently. It remained sore for about 
a month, but it healed perfectly and now shows 
no trace of the break, except a slight thickening 
of the bone. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN, THE VERSATILE. 


RHAPS the most remarkable thing about a 
Chinaman is his adaptability. Any one who 
sees him ironing shirts in the States might 

well suppose that he was following an inherited 
trade. But he never saw a flat-iron before coming 
to America, and took to the calling because there 
was an evident unfilled demand for the work. In 
writing of “Cuba and Her People of To-Day,” Mr. 
Forbes Lindsay says that the Chinaman is not a 
laundryman in Cuba, because the need there was 
for market-gardeners. 


John would have acted with the same promot 
decision had the need been for balloonists. e 
takes up one kind of work as readily as another, 
and whatever he attempts he does well. When 
he went to Calcutta, he found there was no one 
to make shoes and paint portraits in a manner 
satisfactory to the Englishmen. He calmly and 
confidently undertook to do both. 

It is quite unnecessary to state that he suc- 
ceeded. But when you consider the essential dif- 
ference between European and Chinese art, both 
in conception and execution, and the fact that the 
Chinese emigrant does not usually know much 
about either, the result seems almost miraculous. 

Three favorite occupations of John Chinaman in 
Cuba are cooking, peddling sweetmeats, and keep- 
ing a fruit-stand. In each of these fields he has 

to meet native competition, and in his quiet, 
forcible way has overcome it. 

In a short time he had learned to make better 
dulces than the Cubans had been accustomed to 
make, but when it came to advertising his wares, he 
found himself hopelessly handicapped by a natu- 
rally weak voice, for he was pitted against the 
Cuban hawker, who has no superior in the world 
as a street-crier. However, with the Chinaman, 
the next thing to being confronted with an obstacle 
is to overcome it. 

John mounted a long red box upon his head, and 
upon this drummed continuously with a hardwood 
stick. In the course of time the Cuban women and 
children forsook the man who bawled frantically 
for the silent man who beat a box, and John be- 
came prosperous. 
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PROMPT MEASURES. 


“ EEMS strange how often folks marry the 

S very ones nobody would have picked out for 

’em,” said William Dill, thoughtfully. “Let 

a young feller have a kind of a way with him, and 

he gets the prettiest girl in town, no matter how 
stingy and ill-natured he may turn out to be.” 


“TI suppose you’re referring to the young man 
your niece Barbara married,” said Mrs. Dill, 
placidly. ‘“‘Is he stingy?” 

“He’s close, and he isn’t hospitable, which is all 

and parcel of the same thing, to my thinking. 

here was a party of folks on bicycles caught in a 
shower the day after I got there, and what do you 

Barbara’s husband did?” 

“T hope he didn’t invite ’em into the barn, ’stead 
o’ the house—a man that’s married into your fam- 
ily!” said Mrs. Dill, with aie color. 

“The barn was shut u , and he didn’t offer to 
open it,” said Mr. Dill, “but he did worse’n that. 

e opened the kitchen door and he hollered out 

em: 

“Step into the summer-house! The wind’s from 
the southeast, and if you crowd in at the back side, 
you won’t get wet any to an =~ 

“Well, I never!” Mrs. Dill was truly jaghast. 

What r do?” 
“She did what any Dill would,” said William 
proudly. “She ran to the back hall and fetched 
out three umbrellas. ‘You take this biggest one, 
Uncle William,’ she said to me, ‘and I’ll take this 
sun-umbrella, and there’s one for you, John.’ 

“*Where are you going?’ John asked her. 

“ra a out to entertain my guests,’ she told 
ai, with cheeks red as pineys. ‘Come along, 
uncle.’ 

“?*T was a masterful shower, and John is subject 
to head colds, and he snuffled well the rest of my 
visit. Barbara dosed him up, but the cause wa’n’t 
ever mentioned—not in my presence. Somewa: 
or ’nother, seeing he’s married a Dill, I don’t 
know but there’s some hopes for him. Leastways, 
I reckon he won’t make that partic’lar manifesta- 
tion of his traits again, not for one while.” 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF IMPUDENCE. 


FARMER driving along a country road was 
thus rudely accosted by a young man whom 
he met: 


“Hello, Reuben! Give me a lift to Hightstown, 
will you? I might as well ride with you as walk.’ 

So the young man climbed up, and beguiled the 

chatter. After a few miles had 
been traveled, he said: 

“It’s quite a distance to Hightstown, isn’t it? 
It’sa thing for me that I met you.” 

“It is quite a distance,” answered the farmer. 

fter a few more miles, the young man asked, 
“Say, farmer, how far is it to Hightstown, any- 
way?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “keepin’ right on 
the way we’re goin’ now, I sh’d say ’twould be 
about twenty-four thousand miles or so; but if you 
wanted to git out and walk back, it wouldn’t be 
very much more than ten miles.” 


* ¢ 


ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY. 


OLLY, the new cook, had a habit of keeping 
her mouth ajar the greater part of the time. 
The habit annoyed her mistress exceed- 
ingly, and one morning she lost all patience. 
“Molly, your mouth is open,” said the mistress. 
“Indeed, ma’am, so it is,’’ said Molly, grinning. 
“TI opened it.” 
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By Mary Wilder Pease. 
Four -leaf clover in the grass, 
Tell me, do you bring to pass 
All the wishes good and true 
Little children ask of you? 


Do your magic leaflets hold 
Secrets fairies must have told? 
I have wishes, one, two, three; 
Will you grant them all to me? 


First of all, | want to know 

Where the first spring flowers grow. 
“Pilgrim buds" that, pink and shy, 
Hide away when I pass by. 

My next wish, O clover dear, 

Grant to me when summer's here. 
Then I want so much to know 
Where the berries thickly grow. 


My last wish, the best of all, 

To go nutting in the fall! 

And find walnuts, crisp and brown, 
That come gaily tumbling down. 


Now my wishes for the year 

I have told you, clover dear. 
Please to grant them one and all 
In the spring-time, summer, fall. 


~~ jon 


HOW DAVID WON. 
By Mary E. Jackson. 

+ URTEEN, fifteen, sixteen strokes! 
Good boy, Roger!’’ David generously 
applauded as, dripping and shivering, 

Roger climbed over the slippery edge of the 

float. 

‘*How many ?’’ chattered Roger. 

‘Sixteen. Two more than yesterday.’’ 

‘*Goody! How many strokes can you take?’’ 

‘‘Oh, six or seven. I didn’t count.’’ 

‘*T wish you’d try again, David. We cannot 
have that little skiff for our own until we can 
both swim twenty-five strokes. You know 
what father said. ’’ 

‘‘Huh! I can swim all right, but I go to 
the bottom, and you stay on top, where folks 
can see you. I’m a crab, I guess.’”’ David 
splashed his legs up and down in the water 
with a fine show of indifference. ‘‘Anyhow, 
it’s more fun to dive. It’s fine way down 
under the water. You can see all sorts of 
queer things, kelp and sea-moss and lobsters. ’’ 

‘‘My! It must be lots of fun! But how do 
you stay down so long?’’ 

‘“‘Ho! That’s easy! I take a good long 
breath, and then I just hold on.’’ 

Father, who stood some distance away, smiled 
when he overheard this conversation. He 
knew David’s ability to ‘‘hold on,’’ and he 
hoped the plucky little fellow would win. He 
knew that in spite of his ‘‘don’t-care’’ air, 
David did try hard to learn to swim. ‘‘He’s 
younger than Roger,’’ thought father, ‘‘so it 
may take him longer, but I believe that he 
will stick to it until he learns how.’’ 

The days passed, and before long Roger 
could swim his twenty-five strokes, but David, 
although the better diver of the two, still swam 
“like a crab.’’ 

All this time the much-coveted little skiff 
lay at the steamboat wharf, a mile away. The 
boys visited it often. They adjusted the row- 
locks, handled the tiny oars, and took imagi- 
nary trips in the little boat. 

Father watched them, somewhat puzzled. 
If David could only learn to swim! 

Then one day something happened. How 
it happened neither Roger nor David could tell 
very clearly, but mother at the door, and 
father in the motor-boat, heard a cry, and saw 
two struggling little forms in the water near 
the float; then the bobbing heads disappeared 
beneath the surface. Mother could see one 
sturdy brown hand clinging to the ring in the 
corner of the float. ‘‘Can he hold on?’’ she 
whispered, as she hurried down over the rocks. 

Father was there first. He caught the cling- 
ing little hand and drew up on the float not 
one boy, but two. David was holding fast in 
his left hand a corner of Roger’s bathing-suit. 
Mother clasped them both in her arms without 
a word. 

‘*Well, how did it all happen ?”’ asked father, | 
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They are flurried when they come, 


And seek a safer place; ees 
About the yard and down the — 
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They have a merry race. re 
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QUEEN OF 


THE MAY. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


“ HIS is the best place,’’ said Philip. 
‘*Yes,’’ cried the others, ‘‘this is 
lovely place !’’ : 

The children stood on a bank covered with 
emerald moss and shadowed by a great oak- 
tree; columbines and hepaticas nodded at them 
from every side, and the wood seemed to be 
full of robins and bluebirds. 

‘‘And now we must choose our queen,’’ said 
Philip. 

At first no one spoke. The girls were shy 
and uncomfortable, but at last Florrie gained 
courage, and said, ‘‘I think we ought to make 
Nelly our queen. ’’ 

‘‘One vote for Nelly,’’ said Philip. 

There was silence again. It was Philip’s 
May-party, and the children thought he ought 
to be the leader; but he almost wished that 
mother had not asked him to ‘‘revive the old 
custom of May-day.’’ While he was planning 


a way out of the difficulty, there came a 
rustling in the bushes near by, and the children 
saw Philip’s baby sister peeping through the 
branches. 

| The children knew that it was time for her 
| morning nap, and that she ought to be in her 
crib at that moment, but they could not resist 
drawing her forward into the group. 

Philip caught the baby up in his arms. Hold- 
ing her high above his head, he cried, ‘‘Who 
votes for Queen Baby ?’’ 

“Tl? and ‘I!’ and ‘‘I!’’ ecriedall. ‘*Queen 
-Baby forever !’’ 

‘*Queen Baby it is!’’ said Philip, and placed 
the little one on an old stump. ‘‘Weave a 
crown for her, girls! Bess, run to the house 
| and tell mother where she is, and say that she 
| must be forgiven—this once!’’ 

And so the little party crowned its May- 
queen. 
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| a little later, when the boys sat toasting them- | 


selves before the open fire. 

‘‘Oh, I caught my foot in a rope when I 
was trying to dive,’’ said Roger. ‘‘I pretty 
nearly went under the float, but David dived 
and caught me.’’ 

Father stroked David’s curly head. ‘‘I’m 
proud of my son,’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t do anything,’’ protested 
David, much embarrassed. ‘‘I just held on.’’ 


father took a trip to the village, and came 
home towing something behind the motor-boat. 

When the boys looked out the next morning, 
the dear little skiff lay at the moorings. A 
big sign that stood upright in the stern read, 
‘*For Roger and David.’’ 

‘“*But I can’t really swim, father,’’ said 
David, trying to conceal his delight. 

‘*That’s all right, my son!’’ returned father, 
heartily. ‘‘You will soon learn. I have no 





That evening, after the boys were fast asleep, 
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Perhaps it is aS they see; 
They follow far its song, 
Or maybe stop to catch a > 
And take it, too, along. 
Or else it is a luckless 
That they, perchance, may see; 


Then if she’s wise she climbs ape 


Or scampers up a & 





fear for a little lad who can ‘just hold on’ !’’ 


BOY AND A DOG 


Virginia Bowdosrn 


And when ne brings in the mail, 


They hurry on the run; 

The brings all the Co yback, 
And never loses one. 

And when they hear the dinner by, 
Oh, what a hungry pair! 

Before they think they've had enough, 
TheirasS— are always bare. 





THE FAIRY HELPERS. 
By A. V.L.C. 


HE children were putting away the dolls 
T and toys. The nursery floor was covered 

with papers, and to ‘‘tidy up’’ seemed 
hard work; but mother came in just then and 
turned the task into a game. 

“IT am the fairy queen,’’ she said. The 
children stopped and listened, for mother’s 
fairy-tales were always entertaining. ‘‘I’m 
powerful, and of course I have many fairy 
helpers. When a whirlwind has turned any 
town topsyturvy then I sing: 


“Come along, come along, 
Leave your dance, leave your song. 
Come and clear it all away, 


Willing work makes happy play. 


And then my fairy workers hurry. They 
all have such nice names, too,’’ added mother, 
thoughtfully. 

*‘Oh, I want to be one!’’ cried Margaret. 

**T do, too,’’ said Katharine. 

**And I,”’ said John. 

‘*Very well,’’ said mother. ‘‘Margaret may 
be the ‘Pick-up Pixie,’ Katharine ‘EIf-Elf, 
tidy up the Shelf,’ and John may be ‘ Brownie, 
Brownie, bring a broom, Brownie.’ Now get 
ready; I’m going to sing.’’ 

How the fairies worked! John ran for the 
broom ; Margaret swept and brushed up all the 
cut paper, without saying once that it was 
John who used the scissors; Katharine tidied 
the shelves. In fifteen minutes you never would 
have known the nursery. Then mother said, 
‘Now dance in a ring and sing: 

“Happy when our work is done, 
Being fairies is such fun! 
And I’ll go down and send up the fairies’ 
banquet. ’’ 


—~—— 
THE SEA-GULL. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


The duck can swim, the duck can 
walk 
(Tho’ not so well as 1). 
But, tho’ he is a kind of bird, 
He cannot seem to fly. 


But, oh, the sea-gull, gray and white, 
He is a lucky thing! 

Just see him on his dizzy flight, 
With spreading, level wing. 


Just see him riding on the waves 
As gaily as a boat. 

Oh, how I wish that I could learn 
Like him to swim and float! 


Then see him walk about the sand 
As proudly as can be. 

He is as much at home on land 
As in the sky or sea. 


I think it hardly seems quite fair 
That he has so much fun — 

To swim, to walk, to fly in air, 
When I can do but one! 
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A NEW GAME. 
| By Amelia Wilder. 


HE game of Paul and Virginia may be 
played in any room where settees or 
chairs can be moved about. 

| Arrange the seats side by side in two or 
| more rows, facing one side of the room. Leave 
| space enough between the rows for one child 
|to run after another while the others are 
seated. Blindfold the two children who are to 
run, a boy and a girl. Virginia runs first, 
and Paul chases her—each child calling the 
other’s name. They run between the rows of 
| seats, then behind the seats, and back again 
| between the seats. 

The seated children guide the runners, as 
they make the turn at the ends of the rows, 
by catching at their clothing and at their 
groping hands. An older child. may stand at 
each end of the rows to help the blindfolded 
children make the turn. If a large number of 
children are playing, two couples may run. 
The child caught must be seated, and the victor 
chooses another Virginia for his running mate. 


Through all the busy summer day, 
Until the set of SSR 

They find at every turn they make 
Another kind of fun ; tal 

And when they seek the at night, 
They linger at the bars, 

The dog to greet the rising 
The boy to count the$ ** « « 

Oh, nothing else in all the 
Can know so many joys, 

Unless, of course, there chanced to be 
A pair of and 
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Questions about the contents of this i 
department will be gladly answered 





What aous' Club Can Do = 





single winter and spring. ‘What we did,” 
writes a contributor, who is the leader of the 
club, “will suggest many things that boys can do. 

“Every two weeks, from October to March, we 
had a fifteen-minute address by some prominent 
man. A physician spoke on ‘The Care of the 
Body,’ a banker on ‘How to Get and Spend 
Money,’ a lawyer on ‘The Law as a Profession,’ a 
minister on ‘The Kind of Boys that Make Men,’ 
and several teachers spoke on travel and other 
subjects. Some of them brought photographs to 
illustrate their talks. 

“In the spring we turned to nature subjects, 
especially birds. We watched for the birds as 
they migrated, and made lists of those we saw. 
Then we met to discuss those that we had seen 
but could not name, and to ask and answer ques- 
tions about birds that we knew. Usually we had 
some simple refreshments—a plate of fudge, or a 
dish of apples. 

“In June, when school closed and some of the 
boys went away for the summer, we adjourned 
until autumn. 

“When we come together again in the fall, we 
shall discuss our gardening experiences. Early 
last spring each member sent to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 255, entitled ‘The Home Vegetable Garden.’ 
Each sent also for circulars of fuller information 
on those vegetables that he liked best, or from 
which he believed he could make the most pin- 
money. One member sent for Bulletin No. 220, on 
Tomatoes, another for No. 35, on Potato Culture, 
another for No. 324, on Sweet Potatoes, another 
for No. 61, on Asparagus Culture, and another for 
No. 282, on Celery. 

“After the summer experiences in gardening we 
shall tell what we did, wherein we failed or suc- 
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reported to have been killed, the birds proved to 
be either mourning-doves or some Western or 
Southern species. 

Three apparently excellent reports, one each 
from Wisconsin, Dlinois and New York, were 
received of single pigeons having been observed. 
Several flocks of hundreds were also reported 
from Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. It seems 
incredible, if these reports are true, that the pas- 
senger-pigeons should not have been observed 
and reported by more than one person. It looks 
as if the great American pigeon had joined the 
species that have been wantonly exterminated; 
nevertheless, if evidence can be secured to prove 
that the birds still exist, the search for nestings 
may be renewed. 

® © 


MOTORS FOR SMALL BOATS. 

(CT erecarse, the motor for a small boat is not, 
of course, so important a matter as choosing 
one for a large boat, but there is the same 

chance of making a mistake and getting a kind 

that is not suited to your craft. 

Marine motors are of two types, the two-cycle 
and the four-cycle. Both use gasoline mixed with 
air in the form of a fine spray to make a com- 
bustible gas. This mixing process is called car- 
buretion, and the engine will run only when the 














ceeded, and, if possible. the causes of our 
or failure. We shall keep records of the cost of 
seeds, the length and number of rows planted, the 
amount and market value of the crops, and so on. 
We are also trying vegetables that are new to our 
locality. One boy has planted kohlrabi, another 
Savoy cabbage, another Brussels sprouts. We 
distribute to each member some untried varieties 
of onions, peas, or other vegetables. Of our ex- 
periences with these we are to make minute 
records and give full reports at the club meetings. 

“Several of the boys have cameras. All are 
interested in photography, and we are sure of 
some delightful evenings discussing our summer 
experiences. We shall preserve a print of every 
plate or film exposed, whether it is good or poor. 
These prints we shall bring together for discus- 
sion in our meetings; we hope to learn from them 
the causes of failure, and the reasons for the ex- 
cellences of the good photographs, and make and 
receive suggestions for improving our work.” 

The possibilities of a boys’ club are many. There 
may be evenings for games, evenings to entertain 
parents and friends, and evenings to talk over 
whatever subjects the members may suggest. 
“What shall’ we talk about next week?” —this 
question at the close of a meeting often calls forth 
a volley of suggestions, any one of which would 
afford a delightful evening. 


* © 


HOW TO SLIDE DOWN A ROPE. 


LIDING down a rope is not so simple as it 
S seems. Few boys know how to do it prop- 

erly. If you try to descend by letting the 
rope slide through your hands, the friction will 
burn the palms so that you will have to let go 
after a few feet. If you try to 
lower your weight from one 
handhold to another, you are 
sure to become tired, and will 
be forced to drop. You cannot 
slide with the rope between your 
knees, for the swaying of your 
body will jerk the rope 
out of the clutch of your 
knees, and then you are 
likely to fall. 

The easiest and safest 
method you can employ is 
that used by firemen and 
Sailors. Standing upright, 
throw out your right leg 
and give it a turn round 
the rope. Next put the 
rope in the crook of your 
right elbow and clasp it 
p tightly, not in your hand, 
but in your arm. In that way you can slide to 
safety without the slightest trouble. The rope 
does not touch any part of the body that is not 
protected by clothing, and your speed can be reg- 
ulated by either straightening or cramping your 
leg. Once learned, this method of sliding down a 
rope may prove in an emergency the means of 
saving your life or the lives of other persons. 







& & 
THE PASSENGER - PIGEON. 


TT search for the passenger-pigeon an- 
nounced on the Boys’ Page for April, 1911, 
closed on the 31st of last October. No 
true nestings were discovered or reported, and 
consequently none of the rewards were paid. Not 
so much as a true feather has been sent in by way 
of tangible evidence during the two years of active 
investigation. Four expensive trips were made 
in the hope of confirming reports of nestings. 
Three of the supposed nestings proved to be those 
of the mourning-dove, and one turned out to have 
no existence. In all cases in which pigeons were 





FIG. 1. TWO-CYLINDER, TWO-CYCLE ENGINE. 


proportion of air and gasoline is right. The gas is 
let into the cylinder and exploded by mearis of an 
electric spark. 

In the two-cycle engine the gas is first drawn 
into the crank case through the opening A in Fig. 
2 on the upstroke of the piston. When the piston 
descends, this’ gas is compressed until the piston 
in its downward travel uncovers an opening, called 
a port, in the cylinder wall. The port is connected 
to the crank case by a cored passage—B—and 
through this passage the compressed gas rushes 
as soon as the port is open. 

When the piston goes up, it compresses the gas 
in the cylinder—C—until it reaches the top of the 
stroke. There the spark fires and the explosion 
follows, and forces the piston down again. As it 
goes down it uncovers another port—D—on the side 
of the cylinder opposite from that at which the gas 
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FIG. 2. HOW A TWO-CYCLE ENGINE WORKS. 


entered, and through this the burnt gas escapes 
into the exhaust-pipe. As the old gas is escaping, 
new gas is coming in, so that when the piston 
comes up again there is another explosion and 
another impulsion. The operation throughout is 
simple; its success depends upon getting the 
proper mixture and a good hot spark. 

In the four-cycle engine the gas from the car- 
bureter is admitted directly into the cylinder 
through a valve that is mechanically operated by 
apush rod. This takes place on the down stroke 
of the piston. When the piston comes up, the 
intake valve closes, and the gas is compressed and 
fired. This gives the piston an impulsion down- 
ward. When the piston starts up again, the ex- 
haust-valve, which is also mechanically operated, 
opens, and the burnt gas is forced out, and leaves 
the cylinder free for the next fresh charge of gas, 
which comes in as the piston goes down the second 
time. 

It will be seen at once that there is an idle rev- 
olution in the four-cycle type, and that the piston 
receives an explosion or an impulsion at every other 
revolution, while in the two-cycle it receives an 
impulsion at every revolution. All things being 
equal, the two-cycle engine of the same bore and 
stroke gives greater power, but it is conceded to 
be more sensitive in operation, causes more vibra- 
tion, and sometimes is not so easy to start; and 
since some of the gas escapes unburnt through 
the exhaust-port, it is not so economical to operate 
on the same horse-power as the four-cycle type. 

Each type has its advantages, and either will 
give satisfactory service if well-made. The best 
way to get one that is well-made is to buy it of a 
reliable manufacturer. It is a good plan to get as 
many catalogues as possible and study the details 
of each design. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ‘kinds of 
power-boats for boys. One is broad and “beamy” 
—a converted catboat or a small auxiliary sailing- 
sloop or dory that needs a little power to help out 





the canvas on calm days. The other is the run- 
about launch, narrow, more shapely, and of finer 
lines; a boat usually less seaworthy than her 
slower sister, but to be preferred for rivers, canals 
and small lakes. The motor best suited to one is 
not that which is best suited to the other. 

The broad, beamy boat is harder to drive than 
the launch. It must, therefore, have a heavier, 
slower-turning engine with a 











Fruit-farms will be considered separately. Therc 
is also another class of crop-farms, devoted to the 
raising of seeds for sale. Upon some of them veg- 
etable seeds are raised on contract for large seed 
dealers, and upon others the growing of improved 
seeds of corn, potatoes, and other field crops is a 
specialty. This last type of farming is one of the 
most recent developments in scientific agriculture, 

and affords excellent opportun- 





larger propeller that has blades 
broad enough to push the boat 
ahead instead of simply churn- 
ing the water into foam,—cavi- 
tation, this is called,—with a 
consequent loss of efficiency. 
It ought not to run faster than 
six hundred revolutions a min- 
ute, and the best engine to buy 
is one of medium speed, either 
two- or four-cycle, with a stroke 
greater than the bore, or at any 
rate equal to it. 

It does not matter if the rated 
horse-power is only half that of 
a high-speed engine of the same 
price. Horse-power is only rel- 
ative, and a five horse-power 
engine that at five hundred 
revolutions a minute actually delivers five horse- 
power at the propeller is better than double that 
horse-power at one thousand revolutions when 
the extra turns cannot be used. The first will use 
up less gasoline and oil, last longer, and perhaps 
give more speed in a beamy boat than the second 
one would give. 

If your boat is heavy, and the engine bed is 
solid and substantial, a single cylinder engine is 
almost as good as one with two or more cylinders, 
and costs considerably less. It is also less likely 
to get out of order, for there is only one spark 
plug to clean and one set of bearings to keep sup- 
plied with oil. Multiplying your cylinders multi- 
plies the cost and adds to the chances of trouble. 

The proper engine for a runabout launch permits 
of a varied choice. If you can afford the expense, 
do not get an engine with less than two cylinders. 
Your boat is probably of fairly light construction, 
and too much vibration will spoil its usefulness. 

The speed at which your engine must turn to 
get the highest efficiency depends altogether upon 
the weight and design of the hull. The lighter the 
boat the faster the motor can run with a conse- 
quent increase in power. Most small engines will 
turn from six hundred to nine hundred revolutions 
a minute with ease and reliability if the sparking 
mechanism is accurate and “tuned up” to high 
speed work. On the question of how far to tax 
the resources of the motor, it is well to ask the 
advice of some one who has had experience. 

Many manufacturers now supply accessories 
that they have tested and can recommend as suit- 
able for their motors. From a study of the cata- 
logues you may think that the prices for engines 
complete and ready to run are excessively high 
compared to some others that are listed bare. 
But beware of the bare engines. You will find it 
more economical and satisfactory in the end to 
provide for the necessities in your first cost rather 
than to try to supply the needed items separately ; 
the engine-maker can afford to give you a lower 
price on them than the retail merchant. As in 
most other purchases, however, it is easy to err in 
the other direction, and buy things that you can 
well do without until your experience gives you 
an idea of what you need. 

When you have got your motor, install it accord- 
ing to directions, and put it into operation in the 
way the manufacturer advises. The chances are 
that both the carbureter and spark-coil have been 
adjusted on the testing block, and that the engine 
will start and run if you leave it alone. Master 
its operation slowly, and let it demonstrate its 
worth. It will serve you long and faithfully if you 
take proper care of it and treat it with the con- 
sideration that every good piece of machinery 
deserves. 

* © 


PREPARING TO BE A FARMER. 
IV. Crop-Farming. 


To who have read the bulletins recom- 
mended in the article on “Choosing the 
Farm and the Type of Farming,” in the 
issue of The Companion for April 11th, have 
doubtless concluded that there are many different 
methods of farming. To classify these methods 
would be an extremely difficult and unsatisfactory 
task should we try to do it by considering all the 
products raised on each farm. A much simpler 
way is to think of the type of farming as deter- 
mined by the kind of products sold from the farm. 
When we do that, all farms fall naturally into 
three groups: 

1. Crop-farms, on which grain, hay, cotton, 
tobacco, garden-truck, or fruit is the principal 
money-producer, and the raising of live stock, if 
engaged in at all, is merely incidental, to supply 
work animals and food, to consume the products 
that are not sold, and to produce manure to keep 
the soil in good condition. 

2. Stock-farms, on which nearly all the crops 
are fed to horses, cattle, sheep, swine or poultry, 
and the income of which is derived mainly from 
the sale of animals or animal products, such as 
meat, wool, milk, butter and eggs. . 

3. Mixed farms, on which the income is derived 
from both plant and aninial products. 

Except in certain restricted areas, the mixed 
type of farming is much more common than either 
of the other types, and although in this series of 
articles we shall speak of crop-farms, stock-farms, 
fruit-farms, and others, we shall nevertheless have 
in mind chiefly the mixed farms. 

Crop-farms can be divided into three general 
classes: Those that derive their income chiefly 
from field crops—cereals, cotton, tobacco, and 
so forth; those that are devoted to truck-grow- 
ing, and those that are devoted to fruit-growing. 





FIG. 3. SINGLE-CYLINDER, TWO-CYCLE ENGINE. 





ities for wide-awake young men. 
Farmers’ Bulletins 229, 285, 314 
and 428, and Year-Book Sepa- 
rates 446 and 515, treat of this 
kind of farming. 

The ful prod 
field crops requires a fertile 
soil in good physical condition, 
and land that is comparatively 
free from stumps and stones, 
and that is level enough to per- 
mit the use of modern ma- 
ehinery. Field crops require 
relatively better soil than al- 
most any other farm product, 
and proportionately less ma- 
chinery and other equipment. 
Hence the farmer’s capital can 
be more largely invested in land. 
Since the sale of produce begins in from four to six 
months after planting, the reserve capital neces- 
sary for operating expenses is relatively small. 

Those who intend to devote their farms mainly 
to the production of field crops must decide first 
of all upon the “dominant” crops, that is, those 
that are to be the money-producers ; and secondly, 
upon a system of cropping and fertilizing that will 
keep the soil in good condition. A system of crop 
rotation will be necessary not only to maintain 
soil fertility, but also to keep the soil in good 
physical condition and free from weeds. For 
example, land upon which wheat has been raised 
year after year becomes foul with weeds, loses its 
humus,—decayed vegetable matter,—and, if it is 
heavy land, has a tendency to bake and crack 
open in dry weather. Such land is improved by 
growing a cultivated crop, like corn or potatoes, to 
get rid of the weeds, and by turning under barn- 
yard manure or a leguminous crop like clover, 
alfalfa or cowpeas, to add nitrogen and humus to 
the soil. 

In this connection it is well to review the bulle- 
tins that deal with crop rotations suited to the 
region in which you live; and then to secure and 
study the following publications from the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS: 


Soil Fertility. 

Management of Soils to Conserve 
Moisture. 

Soil Conservation. 


tion of 
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266. 


BUREAU OF SOILS CIRCULARS: 


22. The Norfolk Fine Sandy Loam. 
23. The Norfolk Fine Sand. 
YEAR-BooK REPRINTS: 
169. Soil Investigations in the United States. 
488. Some Things that the Grower of Cereal 
and ae — Should Know 
about Inse 
495. Soil M miches os checking Evaporation. 
530. Nitrogen-gathering Plants. 


Get also from your own state agricultural ex- 
periment station whatever bulletins you can on 
soils, fertilizers, field crops, and the insect pests 
and diseases that attack those crops. Then take 
your list of Farmers’ Bulletins,—a postal card 
addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring the list,—and check off 
and order all bulletins that deal in any way with 
the field crops of your region, as well as with 
barn-yard manure, commercial fertilizers, birds, 
insects, and plant diseases. You will find that the 
list contains the titles of bulletins on nearly every 
important crop grown in the United States, and 
you will have little difficulty in getting informa- 
tion on any phase of crop-growing. 

Truck-farming, or the growing of garden vege- 
tables for market, is one of the most intensive 
types of farming. It requires a large amount of 
labor and a relatively large capital, but where 
markets are good the income is so great that two 
or three acres will produce enough to support an 
ordinary family in comfort. At the same time the 
business has many uncertainties, and should not 
be engaged in too extensively until considerable 
skill has been acquired by experience. 

Those who intend to engage in truck-farming 
should study the Farmers’ Bulletins and other 
publications on soils, manures, and commercial 
fertilizers, and then get and study such of the 
following publications as relate to crops suited to 
the climate in which they live: 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS: 


61. Asparagus Culture. 

220. Tomatoes. 

231. Spseying 5 for Cucumber and Melon 
Diseases. 

232. Okra: Its Culture and Uses. 

254. Cucumbers. 

255. bake Home Vegetable Garden. 

282. C 

324. Sweet Potatoes. 

354. Onion Culture. 

407. The Potato as a Truck Cro) 2. 

428. Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and 

in the Rural School. 

YEAR-BooK REPRINT: 

459. Truck-Farming in the Atlantic Sea- 


coast States. 
S & 


BRINGING UP PUPPIES. 


HE puppy’s education should begin as soon 
as his eyes are open; that is, at the age of 
two weeks, or thereabout. Until that time 
his ears also are sealed, so that he can be commu- 
nicated with only by fondling him. But as soon as 
he can see he will begin to wag his tail, and love 
springs up in his heart. Now it is through his 
affections that he must be educated. The more 
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puppies are talked to and played with by human 
beings, the more intelligent they become; but you 
must be careful how you handle them. Remem- 
ber that their bones are soft, and may easily be 
given a wrong direction. Never take a dog up by 
his fore legs, for you are likely to’hurt him. When 
he is very small, take him up by grasping his 
whole body, keeping his fore legs together; and 
when he gets a little bigger, lift him by the scruff 
of his neck. That will not hurt, and cannot in- 
jure him. 

It is a misfortune for a dog to be born in a 
kennel. It is almost impossible to keep many 
dogs in one place without the introduction of 
disease, especially distemper and skin diseases; 
and, moreover, a puppy in a large kennel cannot 
have the personal attention that is necessary to 
his full development. It is doubtful if a dog that 
remains in a kennel until he is a year old ever 
makes up for the lost time. He is like a boy who 
receives no schooling until he is twelve years of 
age. On the other hand, a solitary puppy is some- 
what at a disadvantage. He needs another dog 
to snuggle up to at night, and to play and wrestle 
with in the daytime. His muscles are developed 
by play, as are those of a boy. 

A great deal of patience is required to train a 
puppy properly, and you must not expect of him 
the obedience or the steadiness that you have a 
right to require of an older dog. Perhaps the best 
way to begin is to teach him to lie down and keep 
still at your order. That, of course, is a difficult 
lesson, which the puppy, in most cases, will learn 
only by degrees. You cannot bully or frighten him 
into intelligent obedience. Indeed, the only way 
to train dogs or horses, without injuring their 
tempers or breaking their spirit, is by means of 
repeated, patient efforts, unaccompanied by vio- 
lence. You may seem for a while to make no 
progress, but gradually the act of obedience that 
you require will be established as a habit, never 
to be forgotten or rebelled against. 

No two puppies are alike in mind or character. 
They all differ from one another, and require to 
be treated differently, in accordance with their 
peculiarities. A cross word will be a more severe 
punishment for one dog than a blow for another. 


® © 


THE JOYOUS ROLLER -COASTER. 


HE “joyous roller-coaster’? was made by a 
boy to please his sister, who had grown too 
large to coast down-hill in her little express 

wagon, with the tongue of it held upright between 
her knees. 

The foundation was a board six or eight feet 
long, and the express wagon, which had strong 








wheels. The sides and front of the express wagon 
were first removed. Only the platform and the 
running-gear were left. The platform was then 
sawed across, so that the front wheels remained 
attached to one section, and the rear wheels to 
the other. 

The board was then laid on the two sections, 
with the rear wheels near one end and the front 
wheels near the other. The board projected about 
a foot beyond the end of the rear platform, and 
about six inches beyond what had once been 
the front of the wagon. The two parts of the 
divided platform were then screwed to the under 
side of the board. 

The tongue was removed from the front axle, 
and two screw-eyes were put in the wooden axle- 
piece, each just far enough in from the front wheel 
to clear it. Through these screw-eyes the steer- 
ing ropes were passed. 

The best way to steer the joyous roller-coaster 
is to put the feet on the axle, just inside the ropes, 
as in steering a sled. That holds the wheels 
steadier. 

A coaster made from a small express wagon will 
carry two eleven- or twelve-year-old children com- 
fortably, or three children if they are light; but if 
it is too heavily loaded the axles may spread, or 
the wheels may break; for wheels cannot stand 
the weight that a sled of the same size will carry. 
But if not overloaded, the joyous roller-coaster 
will last a long time. 
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TACKLE FOR FLY -CASTING. 


N an article in the Boys’ Page for May, 1911, it 

was said that the best rod for fly-fishing for 

brook-trout is a six-strip, split-bamboo rod, 
about nine and one-half feet in length, and six 
ounces in weight. It is the purpose here to de- 
scribe the fly-casting tools and tackle best suited 
to such a rod; namely, the reel, the line and the 
leader. The subject of flies will be considered in 
a later number. 
_ Get a single-action click reel. One of this type 
is virtually free from the fault of fouling the line. 
In fly-casting for trout, a fast-winding reel is not 
only unnecessary, but undesirable. A trout hooked 
in swift water must be handled gently and drawn 
in very slowly, or nine times out of ten it will 
tear away from the hook. 

The best kind of single-action click reel is one 
made of hard rubber, with protecting bands either 
of German silver or of nickel round the end plates. 
A reel of this sort is light and at the same time 
Serviceable. The reels with nickel-plated bands 
are quite good enough if you do not care to make 
much of an outlay. Take care to get a reel of 
proper size, and one that makes the rod balance 
Satisfactorily. 

The lines used in fly-fishing come in twenty-five- 
yard coils. The sizes, beginning with the largest, 
and running down the scale, are designated by 





letters of the alphabet. Size “E” is the best to 
use on a fiy-rod from nine to ten feet in length. 
To hold twenty-five yards of E line, a single-action 
reel should be of the size known as eighty-yard or 
one hundred-yard. It is well to remember that 
tackle dealers judge the capacity of a reel by the 
number of yards it will hold of a line of the smallest 
size, whereas in fly-casting lines of fairly large 
size are used. 

The selection of the line is one of the most im- 
portant things in assembling your fly-fishing outfit. 


For ordinary fishing, almost any sort of line can be | 


used with more or less satisfaction and success; 
but for fly-casting there is just one kind that 
answers the purpose—the water-proof, enameled 
silk line. It is smooth, so that it runs freely 
through the guides of the rod; it is flexible with- 
out being flimsy and likely to kink; and it has the 
weight necessary for fly-casting. No other line 
combines all these qualities. 

The mistake most commonly made by the novice 
is that of choosing a very light, small-size line, in 
the belief that the nearer it comes to being invisi- 
ble, the better; whereas the important thing is 
that the line should be heavy enough to carry 
through the air, as a result of the propulsion of 
the rod. A very light line will not carry. 

For successful casting, a certain balance be- 
tween line and rod must be maintained. A light 
line is unsuited to a heavy rod, and a heavy line is 
unsuited to a light rod. 

As has been said, size E is the best for a six- 
ounce rod. Size F is the next smaller, and should 
be used on rods that weigh less than five ounces, 
unless the rod is very stiff. In that case the 
heavier line will work better, for it will cause the 
rod to bend more. 

The leader is a three- or six-foot. length of silk- 
worm gut that is attached to the end of the line. 
Upon it the flies are looped. The purpose of the 
leader is to make the connection between the flies 
and the line less visible to the trout. It also 
makes it easier to attach the flies, and to some 
extent aids in casting. 

The leaders sold in the tackle stores—experi- 
enced anglers generally make their own leaders— 
vary in caliber from fine to coarse. For brook- 
trout the size to select is known as “‘light trout.” 
They are furnished with loops to which the flies 
are to be fixed. 

When you buy your outfit, purchase from four 
to six leaders. They are often broken or lost by 
accident. A leader should never be used dry, but 
should first be made pliable by soaking in water. 
That is usually done by carrying them between 
layers of wet cloth in a small metal box, sold by 
tackle dealers for the purpose. 

See that the leaders you buy are perfectly round, 
hard and smooth. in cheap and poor leaders 
there are often places where the gut is flat. This 
is a visible and sure warning that the leader is 
weak and will break without much strain at that 
point. If the leader is not hard and smooth, but 
appears rough and slightly frayed in places, it is 
another sure sign of weakness. 

Remember that it always pays to buy the very 
best fishing-tackle you can afford ; it is the cheapest 
in the end. Moreover, as a matter of catching 
fish,—although that is by no means all of fishing,— 
rest assured that you will have more success with 
good tackle than with a cheap, rough-and-ready 
kit. It is impossible to cast a fly well with a poor 
rod; and good reels, lines, leaders and flies are 
almost equally ry for ful trout- 
fishing. 
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STAMPS FROM THE ANTARCTIC. 


CCOUNTS of the discovery of the south pole 
have made the name of King Edward VII 
Land familiar. But few persons—few stamp- 

collectors even—know that this desolate, unin- 
habited country far below the antarctic circle on 
the frozen polar continent has had a postage- 
stamp of its own. 

In 1907, when Sir Ernest Shackleton — then 
Lieutenant Shackleton—was in New Zealand, 
preparing for his antarctic expedition, Sir Joseph 
Ward, premier of the dominion, authorized him to 
establish a post-office on King Edward VII Land, 
where he was to spend his first winter in the 
antarctic, and he was sworn 
in as postmaster. He carried 
with him a stock of New 
Zealand red one-penny 
stamps, overprinted in black, 
“King Edward VII Land.” 

The purpose of the stamps 
was to prepay the letters of 
the membersofthe expedition 
and of the crew of the Nim- 
rod. Lieutenant Shackleton 
opened a post-office in the territorial waters of 
King Edward VII Land, and afterward a “branch 
post-office” in McMurdo Sound. The Nimrod, 
on leaving the explorers in winter quarters and 
returning to New Zealand, carried a batch of 
letters with the new stamps on them; these letters 
were sent to England by the steamer Kroonya, 
on January 15, 1908. 

The expedition arrived in England in 1910—with 
most of the stamps unused. A few were given to 
friends as souvenirs; after some time, the rest— 
said to be about eight thousand—passed into the 
hands of a London stamp dealer. These were 
canceled with the special cancelation mark of the 
expedition. 

As the overprinting was held to be unnecessary, 
—ordinary New Zealand stamps would have served 
the purpose as well, it was asserted,—some author- 
ities have regarded the King Edward VII Land 
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stamp as speculative and without philatelic stand-. 


ing, and so far it has not been listed in the cata- 
logues. 

Others point to the fact that it has an unusual 
romantic and historical interest, that it was au- 
thorized, and that it did postal duty, and say that 
these things entitle it to recognition. In King 
George’s collection there is a specimen with a 
note beside it written by Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
as “Postmaster of the Antarctic,” vouching for 
its genuineness. Another is shown in the illus- 
tration. 








Madam—Are You Serving Your Family. 
Steamed Beans or Baked Beans? 








EANS that are merely 
steamed and boiled cannot 
possess the enticing 

flavor that baking gives. 


It is real oven-baking that develops 
the rich, appetizing aroma which 
greets you the moment a tin of 
Heinz Baked Beans is opened. 


—And good! ‘There never were 
beans more delicious since New 
England’s famous bean-pot first gave 
up its savory contents. They con- 
form to the standard set for all the 


57 Varieties 


Every Heinz Baked Bean is baked 
through and through—every particle 
made tender—mouth-melting. 


Topped with tender strips of 
choicest pork and permeated with 
Heinz pure Tomato Sauce—all the 
zest and flavor of real tomatoes— 
caught the instant the luscious, red- 
ripe fruit is picked from the vines. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven-Baked) 


And Heinz Baked Beans contain far /ess 
water than boiled and steamed beans—far 
more of strength-building elements. 





There are four kinds of 
Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Plain Baked Pork and 
Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans 
(without Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


All good grocers sell Heinz Baked 
Beans under our guarantee to refund 
full purchase price if you are not 
satisfied. Try also our India Relish, 
Peanut Butter, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Tomato Soup, Vinegars, Preserves, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 








THE CHILD’S WORK. 


Fourth Paper. 


ERY early in the 
V child’s life he be- 

comes a builder of 
homes. He digs a cave 
in the bank by the road- 
side, he raises a mound 
of sand and makes doors 
and windows in it, he 
stretches a blanket or 
sheet on poles and makes 
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years old he begins to 
use a hammer and nails, in order to perform more 
difficult building operations. Then the father 
should become the son’s partner, but not the 
dominant member of the firm. He should be the 
capitalist and consulting partner. He should buy 
his boy the best saw he can get, of a suitable size, 
a square and a good hammer. He should provide 
lumber and a supply of nails of different sizes. 

The three tools named will be enough at first. 
In time the boy will need a screw-driver, chisels 
and other tools, but he should never have a tool 
until he needs it. Eventually, he will know more 
‘about tools than his father knows. Then the 
father should supply the money, and the 
boy should buy both the lumber and 
the tools. 

By the time the boy is ten years old he 
should be allowed to do the necessary 
repairs for the family, and to make boxes, 
benches, perhaps even a kitchen cup- 
board. A carpenter would probably 
make a better cupboard, but the impor- 
tant object is a competent boy rather 
than a fine cupboard. 

The boy should plan the work to be 
done by the firm, and should be the 
practical member in all building opera- 
tions. When he needs advice, he will go 
to his father for consultation as long as 
the father is interested in the boy’s work. 

All children plan more than they can execute. 
It is when the boy realizes that he cannot carry 
out his own plan that his father can do most to 
perfect the partnership with him. 

A four-year-old boy tried to make a trolley-car 
of spools and sticks and cord. He had his plan, 
but he could not carry it out. The father came 
home from his office just when the boy had become 
conscious of failure, and had dropped his mate- 
rials in discouragement. 

The man sat down beside the boy on the floor. 
“What are you trying to make, Jim?’ he asked. 

“T’m trying to make a trolley-car, but the wheels 
won’t stay on,” said Jim, in a despairing tone. 

The father was equal to the occasion. He soon 
made the wheels stay on, and in a few minutes 
Jim was drawing his trolley-car triumphantly up 
and down the hall; and it was loaded with richer 
treasures than he will ever own when he is a man. 
He was saved from the habit of failure, and, best 
of all, he had found a real partner—a father who 
was willing to help him carry out his plans. 

Jim knew his father not merely as a restraining 
force, but as a sympathetic helper in times of need, 
as a man whose skill was worthy of great admira- 
tion, as a chum in whom he could have perfect 
faith, as a man who respected a boy’s plans. Jim 
reverenced his father. 

There are many fathers who do not remember 
their own boyhood. Their boys may be negatively 
respectful toward them because they fear them; 
but they will never feel for them any positive 
reverence. The best fathers are those who most 
clearly remember that they themselves were once 
boys. 





* ¢ 
GARDEN-GROWN DISH-CLOTHS. 


Tine is consider- 
able satisfaction in 
growing your own 
dish-cloths on vines in 
your back yard. This, at 
first thought, may not 
seem possible, but it is. 

The “dish-cloths” are 
the fibrous interior of a 
fruit known as the “dish- 
rag gourd,” or vegetable 
sponge, the botanical 
name of which is Lufa 
Aigyptiaca. It is a ten- 
der annual that grows 
ten or twelve feet high, 
and bears clusters of 
yellow flowers two or 
three inches in diameter. 
These are followed by long, slender, slightly 
curved fruit from one to two feet long. 

As the fruit matures, the outer skin turns from 
bright green to a dark brown, and dries; and a 
small circular opening appears, and gives the 
small black watermelon-like seeds a chance to 
drop out. Inside this dark shell is a fibrous mass 
of vegetable tissue that is very tough. On being 
removed and prepared by softening and bleaching, 
this makes an excellent wash-cloth or dish-cloth. 
It has the same “tooth” or roughness that distin- 
guishes a Turkish towel. 

The fiber is prepared for use by soaking it for a 
day or two in water. This softens the extraneous 
matter so that it can easily be removed by rubbing 
the fiber between the hands. The addition of a 
little weak ammonia hastens the process, and 
soaking the fiber for a short time in a weak solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid—one part of acid to thirty 
parts of water—will not only soften it, but bleach 
it. 

The vegetable dish-cloth is superior to one of 
linen or cotton, because it can be kept absolutely 
clean by frequent washing in clean soapy water 
and ammonia. Nor will it take stains as will a 
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cotton or linen cloth. The dish-rag gourd is also 
well worth growing as an ornamental vine. It is 
rather coarse, but it grows rapidly, and makes a 
good covering for arbors, trellises and fences. 

The seeds, like those of cucumbers and melons, 
should not be planted until all danger of frost is 
over, for the young plants are very sensitive to 
cold. The best method is to start the plants in. 
doors; you should allow two or three seeds to a 
four-inch pot, and thin down to one plant as soon 
as the first true leaves appear. From the pots, 
transplanting to the open is.easy. The plant will 
thrive in any good soil in a sunny spot. 

The luffas have come into prominence in Ameri- 
can gardens in recent years as importations from 
China and Japan. In those countries the young 
fruits are sliced and sun-dried for food, and also 
are preserved for use in soups. 
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THE “VILLAGE GREEN.” 


HE “Village Green’ was the result of the 
combined efforts of four energetic and re- 
sourceful women who were determined to 

give their annual fair a new and attractive setting. 
Near the center of the town was an old, unoccu- 
pied house with a fair-sized lawn, and an old 
tumble-down barn in the rear. This entire place 


was taken over for the afternoon and evening 





by the committee in charge. This committee 
appointed three subcommittees—one in charge of 
the house and food, one in charge of the grounds 
and music, and a third in charge of the old barn. 

The house was converted into a museum. An- 
tique furniture, china, rugs, tapestries, samplers, 
daguerreotypes and earlier wax portraits, old 
paintings, prints and books were borrowed and 
disposed about the house until it was furnished 
from attic to kitchen. i 

In one of the rooms a woman, dressed as a 
colonial dame, sat by a hand-loom and demon- 
strated the art of weaving. 

An attractive young woman in colonial costume 
had charge of the house, and was responsible for 
all the rooms. She knew the history or interest 
of each chair, print, book or bit of china, and 
promptly ans‘vered all sorts of questions. Now 
and then strains of a spinet lured the guests into 
the cozy “back parlor,” where tea was served 
during the afternoon. The grounds were open to 
the public on payment of a small admission fee. 

On the left, as visitors entered, stood the house, 
with its doors hospitably open. On the right and 
behind the house stood the old barn. A porch had 
been added, and “The Village Store” painted 
across the front, with a bay-tree in a bucket on 
each side of the door, and a barrel of potatoes 
and a bundle of brooms, made of brush, at the 
corners. 

Inside the store, in a regular glass show-case, 
were candies, collar-buttons, neckties, and many 
other small articles; and hanging overhead were 
baskets of all kinds, which, with the aid of a little 
colored cheese-cloth, served to conceal the rafters 
of the old building. 

The shelves behind the counter were made by 
nailing wooden boxes to the board walls. On one 
were cloth, gingham, Turkey red and cotton, taken 
on commission from a store in town, and sold by 
the yard. Farther along, on shelves, stood all 
kinds of home-made preserves, in pint and quart 
jars. On each was the label of some old-time 
patent medicine, with the real label below it. The 
aim was to make the shelves look like those of a 
real, old-fashioned country store, and by using 
many of the old labels, in large letters, to rouse 
curiosity and attract attention to the preserves. 

Sitting outside the store was an old man, tilted 
back in a dilapidated chair. 

While visitors were wandering aimlessly from 
house to store during the afternoon, a young girl 
in Gipsy costume, with a guitar slung over her 
shoulder, apparently “happened in.” As she 
strolled to and fro, she strummed some little 
melody on her guitar, and stopped now and then 
to sing to the group that gathered about her. 
After singing two or three songs, she took up a 
collection, and strolled away to some other part 
of the grounds, where she soon collected another 
group. Her simple little performance was one of 
the most successful parts of the entertainment. 

After supper two automobiles drove up through 
the driveway, and side by side, turned their search- 
lights on a plot of green, where the entertainment 
came to a close with a Gipsy dance and a group of 
folk-dances in costume. 


* © 


VEGETABLES IN THE DIET. 


ANY vegetables that are poor in nutritive 

M value, that contain little proteid, and when 

burned in the body yield no great amount 

of heat, are nevertheless essential for a wholesome 

diet because of their flavor and the organic salts 
and acids that their juices contain. 

For skilful cookery, vegetables may be divided 
into three classes—sweet-juiced, strong-juiced, and 
starchy. Sweet-juiced vegetables are all those 
which have a flavor that you enjoy, and wish to 
develop and enhance by methods of cooking. It 








is a fundamental rule that the higher the tempera- 
ture applied in cooking any article of food, the 
more pronounced will be the flavor of the food. 
The average temperature employed in baking is 
about three hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, 
but that of boiling water is only two hundred and 
twelve degrees Fahrenheit. Hence, if you enjoy 
the flavor, let us say of beets, tomatoes or onions, 
try bakingthem. Tomatoes can be baked in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Beets and onions require 
about as long as potatoes of the same size. 

Another sweet-juiced vegetable, spinach, should 
be cooked in as much water only as clings to the 
leaves after washing it. The spinach should be 
allowed to absorb this water, and none should be 
drained off. 

The best way to cook carrots, cauliflower, squash 
and asparagus is to steam them. That avoids 
wasting any of their juices. Cucumbers, divided 
into quarters, lengthwise, steamed, and served in 
a cream sauce, are a delicacy the flavor of which 
is hard to surpass. Peas, and many other sweet- 
juiced vegetables can be cooked in a minimum of 
water, and the water afterward used as the basis 
for a sauce. 

In cooking strong-juiced vegetables the object 
is to get rid of as much as possible of the strong 
flavor. Three methods can be employed: 

1. Softening the water by the addition of a pinch 
of soda to increase its solvent action. That is 
often done in the cooking of cabbage. 

2. Changing the water frequently, as in 
boiling onions. 

3. Exposing a large surface to the sol- 
vent action of the water, as in slicing 
turnips. 

By employment of any of these methods, 
the undesirable flavor is lessened and 
made delicate. 

The third class, the starchy vegetables, 
require thorough cooking in order to be 
easily digested. Potatoes should be soft 
and mealy all through, and rice should 
be cooked until the “bone,” that is, the 
hard kernel visible on dividing the half- 
cooked grain lengthwise, has disap- 
peared. Most starchy vegetables are 
insipid in flavor, and therefore need either a high 
temperature to bring out the little flavor they pos- 
sess, or combination with some more savory food, 
such as tomato, meat gravy, cheese, or onion-juice. 

Excellent combinations of vegetables with one 
another can be made. When next you serve pork 
for dinner, add to your apple-sauce an equal 
amount of boiled onions. Do not sweeten the 
sauce, and see that the onions are well-mixed 
with it, and that the whole is seasoned with a little 
white pepper, and served hot. Onions and toma- 
toes, similarly combined, are delicious. Boiled 
cabbage, arranged in alternate layers with a thick 
tomato-sauce in a baking-dish, the whole covered 
with buttered crumbs and browned on top, is a 
regular glorification of that homely vegetable, and 
can be served at your best company supper or 
dinner. 

* © 


A CLOTHES -LINE HOLDER. 


VERY little industry and a few pieces of 
A wood such as can be found in any house are 
all that is necessary for a contrivance that is 

of great convenience on wash-days. 

Get a straight piece of board, A, about a foot 
long and four inches wide, and securely nail to it 
the block B. Cut one end of a shorter strip of 
board, C, in a half-circle, and bore a hole through 
it about half an inch from the center from which 
the half-circle is described, in the relative position 
to this center that e holds to f. Bore a hole of 


























the same size through the piece A at such dis- 
tance from the block, B, that when a bolt is put 
through it and the hole in C, the piece C will tightly 
grip the rope between itself and B when it is in 
the position shown. 

The end of C acts as a cam. The greater the 
strain on the line, L, the farther C will revolve, 
and the more tightly it will grip. 

All that is necessary to do in order to loosen the 
line is to pull on the end of the rope, R, and press 
upward on C at point D. 2 

The device can be fastened to the post by means 
of the nails through B, by the spike or bolt at g, or 
by both. It is made more substantial and durable 
if a second piece like A is added to the front side, 
so that B and C are enclosed between the two, and 
the bolt or spike at B runs through all three 
thicknesses. 
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A NEEDLE - BOOK. 


EW work-basket accessories are called more 
frequently into use than the needle-book. 
One that is attractive can be made in this 
way: Take six pieces of cardboard four and one- 
half inches long and two and one-half inches wide, 
and cut them into the form of trapezoids. Make 
the top the full width of the cardboard—two and 
one-half inches; the bottom one and three-eighths 
inches, and the two sides equal, one to the other, 
and as long as the cardboard will permit. The 
shape will thus be, roughly, that of a flower-pot, 
small at the bottom, large at the top. 
Cover the pieces of cardboard with pretty figured 
silk or ribbon, and sew them together in pairs. 
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For the back, join two pairs by oversewing the 
sides and bottom; but leave the top open. For 
the front, join the other pair by oversewing on all 
four sides. 

Make a pocket of 
the covering material, 
six inches wide, and a 
little less than four 
and one-half inches 
deep, with an inch- 
wide hem at the top. 
Through this hem run 
two pieces of quarter- 
inch ribbon, draw the 
ends together and tie 
them in a bow in the 
middle of the hem, 
through an eyelet 
made for the purpose. 
Sew this pocket to 
the outside of the 
single pair of covered 
cardboards, but leave the top open. Shir it at the 
bottom, and unite the back and front by over- 
sewing across the bottom only. Put two or three 
flannel leaves in the book, and attach to the top 
of each section, in the center, a six-inch piece of 
narrow ribbon that matches the silk. These are 
for tying-strings. The open top of the back sec- 
tion admits a pair of scissors. 
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THE CARE OF THE REFRIGERATOR. 
Te refrigerator, in which so much of the 





food of the family is kept, should be one of 
the housekeeper’s first considerations in the 
matter of cleanliness. 

Between the ice-pan and the bottom of some 
refrigerators is a shallow place that in careless or 
ignorant hands may become a receptacle for slime, 
like that so often seen round drain-pipes. 

If the refrigerator is connected with the sewer, 
there should be a suitable trap to prevent the 
sewer-gas from backing up, and so situated that 
at least once a week it can be cleaned and flooded 
with boiling water in which washing-soda has 
been dissolved. 

If there is a pan under the refrigerator, it should 
be scalded often to prevent the collection of slime. 

The refrigerator itself should be thoroughly 
cleaned with hot water and washing-soda once a 
week. All the shelves and racks should be re- 
moved and scalded, and all the pipes cleaned. 

Nothing that has a strong odor should be placed 
in the ice-box. Fish should be wrapped first in 
cloth and then in several thicknesses of paper. 
Meat, on the other hand, should not be put away 
in paper, but open, on a plate; and, unless like 
ham, it is already salted, a little salt should be 
sprinkled lightly over it. 

Nothing hot should be put into the refrigerator 
at all. Those who wrap their ice in paper to make 
it last longer should remember that only as ice 
melts is the refrigerator cooled. When the ice is 
kept from melting by covering it with paper, the 
refrigerator is kept from becoming as cold as it 
should be. 


SFE -CTED iy YECEIPTS 
iw 


POTAGE DUBARRY.—Cook a cauliflower in 
salted water twenty minutes. Then drain and 
mash through a sieve and put it to boil, adding a 
pint of water or sow > e rs of a 
on of cream, and the — of twoeggs. Let it 
boil twenty minutes, an ee before serving add 
Serve very 


of butter and some salt and r. 
ot, putting a thick square of Poasted 
bread in each plate. 

HALIBUT WITH ONION.—Lay thin slices of 
salt pork in the bottom of a baking-pan. On these 
spread thin slices of onion. Make a paste of a 
little butter and flour, and spread it over the slices 
of halibut, laying the fish on the onion in the pan. 
On top yy a few strips of salt pork, and sprinkle 
well with bread-crumbs mixed with melted butter. 
A bit of bay-leaf may be added. Bake until a rich 
brown and serve. 


VEAL WITH CELERY.— Place a piece of 
choice veal in a deep with hot butter, and 
brown it on each side. In the meantime prepare 
a head of celery, cut into small pieces, and cook it 
with butter for several minutes over a lively fire; 
then add it to the veal. After that add a glass of 
warm water in which a teaspoonful of flour has 
been stirred. Cover the pan and allow the veal to 
cook very slowly for two hours. 


MOCK CHERRY PIE.—Boil together one cup- 
ful of chopped cranberries, one cupful of seeded 
raisins, one cupful of sugar, and one cupful of 
water. Boil ten minutes, then thicken with one 
tablespoonful of flour made smooth in a little cold 
water. When cool add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and a little salt. This will make the filling 
for two small pies. Use upper and under crusts. 

e in a hot oven until the crust is brown. 


THREE OF A KIND.—This receipt takes three 
lemons, three oranges, three bananas, three cup- 
fuls of sugar, three cupfuls of boiling water and 
one tablespoonful of gelatin. Soak the gelatin in 
cold water. Add the boiling water and sugar, the 
juice of the lemons and oranges with a little of the 

t d, and the bananas, which have been 
put through a potato-masher. Freeze, and when 
stiff, turn for five or ten minutes until white and 
creamy. 





a large — 








HOPPING JOHN.—Pour one quart of cold 
water over one pint of red ren, and boil until the 
aed are about half-cooked. Add one pound oi 

on; continue py by A the peas are soft; 
add one pint of rice t has previously been 
washed ee and boil the mixture for hali 
an hour longer, ad ing a little hot water if needed. 
Remove from the fire and set on one side of the 
stove to steam. Season with salt and pepper, and, 
if desired, a sprig of mint. In serving, put the 
bacon on top. 


FONDANT AU MOKA.—Beat four ounces of 
butter to a cream. Add little by little six ounces 
of a sugar, stirring all the while; then the 
yolks of two eggs beaten, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of strong, hot coffee, poured in drop b 
drop. hen the cream is finished, take a well- 
buttered molding-dish, cover the bottom with 
lady’s-fingers or sliced sponge-cake, and fill with 
alternate layers of cream and cake, finishing at 
the top with cream. Set in the ice-box, and just 
before serving turn it out and cover the top of the 
cake with some of the coffee cream. 
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Serve This Dish 
At Our Cost, Madam 





Serve It 


We Pay the Grocer 


We propose this to you, Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Go buy at your grocer’s—for 
15 cents—a package of Puffed 
Rice. Take with you the cou- 
pon printed on this page. 

Then the grocer will give you 
—at our expense—a 10-cent 
package of Puffed Wheat. 

Serve the Puffed Rice for 


breakfast—in cream, or mixed 
with fruit. 

But serve the Puffed Wheat 
—like bread or crackers —in 
cold, rich milk. 

Serve it forluncheon orsupper, 
between meals or at bedtime. 

Learn how the crisp, porous, 
nut-like grains taste in a bowl 
of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


These curious foods—Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—were 
invented by Prof. Anderson. 

Millions of dishes every month 
are served on morning tables. 

And never was a breakfast so 
enticing. 

But summer is coming, and a 
summer delight is Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice in milk. 

The grains are as crisp as 


crackers — four times as porous 
as bread. 

They melt in the mouth like 
snowflakes. They are whole- 
grain foods. 

A hundred times in the com- 
ing hot weather you’ll want 
this delightful dish. 


So we gladly buy one pack- 


‘ age for you—to let you find 


it out. 


Foods Shot from Guns 


Each grain is puffed by an 
internal steam explosion. 

The grains are sealed up in 
bronze-steel guns. Then the 
guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

The moisture in the grain is 
turned to steam by this terrific 
heat. When the guns are un- 
sealed that steam explodes. 

All the granules of grain are 
literally blasted to pieces, so 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c ........ 


digestion can instantly act. 
That was the main object of 
the inventor. 

The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size, but the coats 
of the grain are not broken. 

In every kernel a myriad cells 
are created, each surrounded by 
toasted walls. 

The result is delicious, di- 
gestible grain—the most enti- 
cing cereals that you ever knew. 





Extreme 


West 


Puffed Rice, 15c : 


Tonight 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These foods are served with 
sugar and crean 
mixed with fruit—they are 
served in milk. 

They taste like toasted nuts. 

So girls use them in candy 


Good for 





making. Boys eat them dry, 
like peanuts, when at play. 

Chefs use them in frosting 
cake, or to garnish a dish of 
icecream. All because of their 
nut-like taste. 


Ten Cents 





Our offer is this: 


Buy from your grocer one 
package of Puffed Rice, price 
15 cents. 


Take this coupon with you, 
and the grocer will give you 
one package of Puffed Wheat. 


We will pay the grocer ten 
cents for your package of Puffed 
Wheat. 


Thus you get both these foods, 
and pay for only one. 

This offer is made so you may 
try both of them—so you may 
mix them—and to induce you 
to try them in milk. 

It means ten cents to you if 
you act now. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it 
aside, and present it when you 
go to the store. 





Sign and Present 


Puffed Rice, and my grocer 
package of Puffed Wheat. 


Name 


Good in United States or Canada Only 
This Certifies that I, this day, 


14 


to Your Grocer 


bought one package of 
included free with it one 








To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten 
cents for this coupon when 
mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, 
with your assurance that 
the stated terms were com- 
plied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 








Address 


Good Only When 


Puffed Rice is Purchased 


Sn aittans Ped 





This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1912. 
d, 


to us by Jaly Ist. 





Grocers must send all r 


© ‘ad 





coupon. 
Wheat or Puffed Rice, 
new stock. 
more stock very quickly. 


hold 





NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one 
If your grocer should be out of either Puffed 


As every jobber is well supplied, he can get 


the coupon until he gets 


Ten-Cent Coupon 











The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Questions about the contents of this = 
department will be gladly answered 


—_— 





THOSE WHO STAYED AT HOME. 


OOKING through an 
me. \ old trunk in the 
a attic, Doris Nason 
found the bundle of 
faded letters, from 
which she got the in- 
spiration that last year 
gave anew meaning to 
Memorial day in Bay- 
field, without taking 
anything from the 
older significance of 
the day. 

Doris’s grandfather 
had been an officer in 
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the Civil War, and the letters were some that her 
grandmother had sent to him while he was at the 
front. He had treasured them and brought them 
home, and almost fifty years later, Doris found the 
little packet as he had laid it away. 

In the letters Doris’s grandmother had made 
plain the patriotic services and the heroic sacri- 
fices of the women who stayed at home when the 
men marched off to war. There were references to 
the farm-work, of which she was in full charge; to 
other women of the neighborhood who were work- 
ing daily in the fields; to meetings of the sewing- 
circle that was preparing bandages and lint for 
the army hospitals; and to the constant strain of 
anxiety, the awful loneliness of endless waiting, 
and the crushing sorrow when bad news came 
after the battles. It was a side of the war of which 
Doris had never found any mention in her study 
of history, and that had never been emphasized in 
the Memorial-day program of Bayfield. So she 
went with her idea to Colonel Page, who was in 
charge of the arrangements. 

He was interested, and at once took up the 
matter with others. That is how it came about 
that in the Memorial-day exercises in the schools 
and at the town hall, tributes were paid to the 
women of the war, and especially to the Bayfield 
women who performed their hard part as bravely 
and faithfully as the men at the front. 

As a result of the interest that was aroused, the 
local Grand Army post started a fund, and at 
the exercises this year a fitting memorial is to be 
unveiled, to perpetuate the names and services 
of those noble women. 

There are many places besides Bayfield where a 
patriotic and wide-awake girl can find an oppor- 
tunity similar to that which Doris Nason improved. 
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SIMPLE SASHES FOR GRADUATION. 


|: is no longer idered y, or even 





good form, for the graduation costume to be 

elaborate or expensive. A simple dress is far 
more fitting. The touch of individual taste can 
be secured by the silken sash, which is capable of 
so many variations. It 
need not be at all costly, af 
for in many cases it can 
be made from material 
already on hand. Even 
if ribbon or some other 
fabric must be purchased 
the expense need not be 
large, for never before 
have these fascinating 
tissues been so reason- 
able in price or so bewil- 
dering in variety. 

A charming draped 
sash is made of pale blue 
satin arranged on a foun- 
dation of buckram, or on a boned 
“girdle form.” It is made especially 
effective when a large pink satin 
rose is set among green leaves, and 
placed just below the shoulder line 
on the left front. From beneath this 
rose the sash is drawn softly across 
the front of the dress under the right 
arm at the waist line, and there over- 
laps a plain-draped girdle effect, as 
shown in the illustration. The ends of the sash | 
fall in simple lines from the center of the back, 
and can be caught. together there in a looped | 
knot, or under a rosette of the satin. 








make the construction of the sash girdle clear. 
The upper and lower edges are covered with the 
colored ribbon. The fastening, in the middle of 
the back, is hidden by a large flower made of the 
white ribbon, the poinsettia-like petals of which 
are formed by adroit reverse 
twistings of the: ribbon loops. 
The long sash end is merely a 


with the butterfly closing. This can be worn with 
the butterfly garniture directly in the back or on 
the left side. Dotted net is used for this sash, the 
girdle of which has a boned foundation. The 
butterfly is made of two shades of iridescent silk, 
or colored gauze wired into 
an upright position. The body 
is a bit of the silk or gauze, 





continuation of the girdle it- 
self, the ends of which are left 
loose and knotted about six 
inches from the bottom. Dres- 
den ribbon can be substituted 
for the colored louisine with 
very. satisfactory results, but 
it is well to make the flower of 
the plain weave. 

A combination of pale blue 





stuffed with cotton. 

A bretelle arrangement that 
quite transforms a simple 
gown is made with a broad 
girdle, straps over the shoul- 
ders, and long ends in the 
front and at the back, of which 
those at the back are finished 
with ribbon flowers. Dresden 
ribbon makes a good choice for 





























satin and Valenciennes lace 
is shown in the illustration of 
a sash with a cascade back. 
This requires a stiffened foun- 
dation, but one that is straight 
round, instead of being drawn 
up in Empire lines. The girdle 
is covered with the satin, and 
the lace is applied to it with 
the scallop-edge turned in- 
ward. Over this, again, is 
draped the satin, drawn to the 
lower edge of the girdle at the 

















this sash, which is edged with 
a contrasting shade of satin 
ribbon. Eight yards of ribbon 
are required. If there are on 
hand sufficient silk pieces 
from an old flowered gown, 
they will serve as well as new 
material; but if silk is used, 
the girdle should be cut 
broader than the bretelle 
ends. Contrasting shades of 
silk or satin can be used for 
the flowers, which are merely 








center back by two satin-cov- 
ered buttons from which the 
cascade end falls, as shown. 
Instead of being cut in long streamer ends, it 
will be noticed that the breadth of ribbon is 
merely cut slanting, to hang in a graceful fold, 
which is edged with the Valenciennes lace in the 
same way as on the girdle proper. If double- 
faced satin ribbon is used,—blue with white, for 
example,—the buttons should be so covered as to 
display the contrasting side of the satin, or with 
the lace over the blue satin. Two yards of wide 
sash ribbon will be required, or satin or silk by 
the yard can be used. In case silk is used, one 
yard split lengthwise will suffice. 

The girdle with a scalloped belt and sash ends 
is made of white, palest blue or delicate corn- 
colored satin ribbon, six to eight inches wide. It 
is draped smoothly over a boned foundation, and 
the edges are cut in deep scallops and either 
buttonholed or outlined with fine silk soutache 
braid. Inside these seallops is a pattern of dots 
or embroidered fleur-de-lis that is repeated on the 
sash ends, also deeply scalloped, that hang in flat 


knots of twisted ribbon or silk. 

The methods of using silk 
bought by the yard, or ribbon 
with its dainty patterns are almost innumerable. 
Deep fringes, so much in vogue, can be used both 
for finishing the sash ends and for outlining the 
upper edge of the girdle form. 

It is not necessary to have the sash go entirely 
round the waist; it can be brought round to the 
front and allowed to fall at each side from beneath 
a rosette or silken knot, without meeting in the 
middle at all. If desired, satin flowers or flat 
buckles can be substituted for knots. 

In connection with a draped fichu arrangement, 
the ends of which form a sash effect, the soft silks 
give a most graceful outline. If the ends are 
finished with a rather short fringe, a new and 
original touch can be obtained by the use of long 
silk tassels of the same material, set at intervals 
in the fringe. 

As a foundation for the more intricate effects 
buckram can be used, but for the plainer ones, 
nothing is better than the new wide white belting, 
that can be bought by the yard at any department | 
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sugar, one cupful of brown sugar and one cupful 
of confectioner’s sugar. Let the sugar melt. 
Return the mixture to the fire and cook until a 
little of it will form a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water. While the fudge is cooking, cut into 
quarters one dozen fresh marshmallows; stir the 
pieces lightly into it, and cook it a few seconds 
more until the marshmallows melt. Add one 
tablespoonful of butter and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Remove the saucepan from the 
fire and beat the mixture until it becomes creamy. 
Pour it into a buttered pan and set it in,a cool 
place. When it is cold cut it in squares. 
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A FERN -GARDEN. 


BIT of natural woodland, if it is within reach, 
A will make it easy to get the materials for an 
attractive fern-bed for the home garden. 

The soil of a fern-bed should be light, well-en- 
riched with leaf-mold or compost; the plants must 
be well-watered. But there is one point that 
often escapes the notice of even a good gardener. 
Knowing that ferns grow in the shade, the gardener 
plants them in some nook near the buildings where 
they get no sun at all. The ferns then come up 
late, and growing slowly through that cold season, 
seem never to get as large as they should. In the 
woods the trees are bare when the ferns are un- 
curling, and the new fronds get all the warmth 
and brightness of the spring sun all day. Later 
on, through the heat of summer, the trees are leafed 
out, and give them the shade they need. 

If you will reproduce this condition and plant 
ferns in the shade of trees instead of in the shade 
of buildings, the ferns will grow earlier and will 
become much more luxuriant than before. 
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ARTIFICIAL GINGERS. 


RESERVED ginger is a delightful confection, 
Pp but it is expensive, and cannot be obtained 

in every town. There are three substitutes 
that when properly prepared have an added charm, 
because they are the product of the girl candy- 
maker’s own art. 

Garden Ginger.—‘Garden ginger’ has been well 
named by its inventor, for common carrots are the 
base of it. Take white carrots, preferably of fine 
texture, boil them five or ten minutes, scrape off 
the outside layer, cut the carrots in quarters, 
lengthwise, and remove the cores. Then remove 
the point and cut the remainder into slices about 
the size of the pieces of preserved ginger. Boil the 
pieces in fresh water until they are tender, but 
change the water frequently to destroy all vege- 
table taste and odor. Yellow carrots can be used, 
but in that case the resulting confection will differ 
from preserved ginger in color, though not in taste. 

To every pound of cooked carrots add two 
pounds of granulated sugar, one quart of water, 
two ounces of green ginger 
root shaved fine, and the 
juice and grated rind of 
one lemon. The lemon 
rind must be grated, not 
eut. Boil the mixture for 
fifteen minutes, and re- 
peat the boiling the next 
day, and perhaps once or 
twice more; at any rate, 
until the sirup is very 
thick. If the boiling were 
continuous for five hours, 
the moisture would be 
eliminated, but the tex- 
ture of the “ginger’’ would 
probably be ruined. The 
short cookings give the 
carrots the opportunity to 
absorb the cooling sirup 
slowly. Ifless water were 
used,—in order to reduce 
the time of cooking,—the 
carrot would harden too 
rapidly to take up enough 
sirup. 

. The sirup can be stored 
i until it is wanted for use, 

or the confection can be 

finished at once and packed dry. To finish, heat 





For the girl with a rounder figure, a close-fitting | folds from over the girdle. The outer sash end 
sash girdle will give a better effect. That here | should be shorter than the one that hangs beneath 


illustrated is designed to be made of white louisine | it, in order to show the defining line. If desired, | 


in combination with corn color, or with any other | this sash can be made of the same material as the 


store, and that comes at least two and one-half | the sirup thoroughly and then drain. After the 
inches wide. liquid has stopped dripping, roll each piece of the 
ginger in granulated sugar, place the pieces on a 
wire tray, making sure that no two pieces touch, 
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shade that may be chosen by the wearer. 


gown,—mull, batiste, lawn, organdy or linen,—and 


Four yards of ribbon will be required—two and | be as elaborate as you choose. 


a quarter of white, and a yard and three-quarters 


A length of organdy or sheer mull left from a 


of the colored. A reference to the illustration will | frock can be utilized to fashion the sash pictured 





Cupboard Fudge.—Blend smoothly over the fire 
in a@ saucepan one-half cupful of cream and four 
teaspoonfuls of peanut butter. Remove this from 
the fire, and add one-half cupful of granulated 


and put the tray in an oven very slightly heated. 

When the confection is dry itisdone. 
Variations.—Three variations are possible. If 

a sharper taste is desired, add a few grains of 





A “NATIONAL” GAME FOR GIRLS. 


IELD hockey is a game that we Americans do 
not play as much as we might. Virtually, it 
is a new game here, although it is merely an 

improved form of the old-fashioned “shinny” that 
every boy, a generation ago, used to play. The 
old form of the sport goes back at least to the 
fourteenth century, and has been played by boys 
and men ever since. Ice hockey is one of its off- 
shoots. 

The modern game began to be played in this 
country about ten years ago, but almost exclu- 
sively in girls’ schools and women’s colleges. 
Belgium and Germany took it up about the same 
time. In England, on the other hand, where the | 
modern game originated, they have been playing 
it for more than twenty years. It has become the 
national game for Englishwomen, just as cricket 
and football are national games for Englishmen. 
Five or six hundred important matches are played 
every season. It is also a man’s game as well as 
a woman’s game in England; and men and women 
often play together, in mixed games. 

Field hockey is something like “soccer” or Asso- 
ciation football, except that it is played with a short 
and rather heavy stick and a ball painted white. 








Like “soccer,” it is an open game, with much run- | the ball, and “feed” it, With long shots up the field, | 


ning and passing, but without tackling, bumping, 
pushing, or rough play of any sort. The field is like 
a football-field, one hundred yards by fifty, with 
a@ goal four yards wide at each end. There are 
eleven players on a side: five forwards, who usu- 
ally come down the field abreast in a long line, 
passing the ball back and forth from one to an- 
other; and a defense field of three half-backs, two 
full-backs and a goal-keeper. These last, that is, 
the defense field, play against the opposing for- 
wards, and try to break up their formation, capture 





to their own attack. 
With the exception of tennis, field hockey is the | 
only team game that men and women, boys and 
girls, young and middle-aged can play together. 
In this respect it is as much a family game as 
croquet, with the great additional advantage that 
itis a really athletic game that affords plenty of 
good exercise—hard running and quick hitting. 
Not every one need run hard. The five forwards 
are chosen for their liveliness and endurance, | 
and a half-back on the losing side, attacking and | 


defending by turns, and trying to be everywhere 
at once, will find use for all his speed and wind. 
But older men and women, at full-back and goal, 
can knock out long, well-placed shots with heavy 
sticks, and more than make up in steadiness and 
judgment whatever they may lack in agility. 
Hockey is an adaptable game. If you cannot 
muster two elevens or have nota full-sized ground 
at your disposal, you can still get good practise 
and have almost as much fun playing with three 
on a side on your front lawn. 

It is possible to play, and to enjoy playing, at 
the first trial, and yet to spend years in learning 
the finer points of stick-work and strategy. There 
is almost no danger of injury, for the ball travels 
slowly, and it is not permissible to lift the stick 
above the shoulder. The price of one tennis racket 
will buy hockey-sticks for a family. The rules, a 
printed set of which can be bought for ten cents, 
are so simple that any one can make herself famil- 
iar with the principles of them in an evening. 

Altogether, field hockey is a game to be reckoned 
with. It fills a place that no other game occupies, 
and has evidently come to stay. 

In the Girls’ Page of a later number will be 
published a most interesting article on the best 
way to play the game. 
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Cayenne pepper the last time the sirup is boiled. 
If a moister product is preferred, omit the lemon- 
juice andrind. If green ginger cannot be obtained, 
substitute one ounce of ground ginger. Ground 
ginger, however, must be boiled in a fine cloth bag; 
otherwise particles of it will adhere to the pieces 
of carrot. 

Pomelo Ginger.—Pomelo ginger, although not 
as often made at home, is fully as good as garden 
ginger. To prepare it, cut grapefruit peel into 
small pieces and soak them overnight in cold 
water. In the morning cook them, beginning with 
cold water, and changing the water until it runs 
off colorless. This process extracts the bitter oil, 
as continuous boiling does not. To a pound of 
the cooked peel, add two pounds of sugar, a pint 
of water and two ounces of green ginger root. 
The remainder of the process is the same as for 
the garden ginger. As before, one ounce of the 
ground ginger can be substituted for two ounces 
of green root. No lemon need be used, for the 
grapefruit peel alone is sufficiently acid. 

Apple Ginger.—For the basis of apple ginger, 
use hard, tart apples, pared, cored and sliced. 
Mix two p ds of gr lated sugar, one pint of 
water and two ounces of sliced green ginger root, 
or one ounce of the ground ginger tied in a bag. 
After the mixture has boiled a few minutes, so 
that a sirup is formed, drop in one pound of apples 
prepared according to the directions. Do not add 
the apples until the sirup is formed, otherwise 
they will be likely to cook out of shape. Cook and 
dry as before. If you wish, you can add the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon. 
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NOTE-BOOKS AND NATURE. 


F you love the woods and fields and are fond 
| of rambling by stream, shore or country road, 

there is nothing that will add more to your 
pleasure than a system of notes. Take a pencil 
and a note-book with you, and jot down every- 
thing that is unfamiliar, with comments on what 
is familiar. Ask questions of everybody, and get 
corroboration of what you are told. 

Notice the different growths of trees and wild | 
flowers. Get to know trees a long distance off by 
their form. Compare and classify them so that 
you will know trees of the same family when you 
see them. Study the peculiarities of bird flight, 
and take brief notes of all the complexities of out- 
door life. In this way you will learn to distinguish 
birds by their cries, calls and songs, and by their 
methods of flying. Not only will you familiarize 








yourself with the wonders of nature’s treasure- | 
house, but you will fix more indelibly your knowl- | 
edge. 

Label your books to fit the seasons. Keep your 
spring, summer, autumn and winter ramblings | 
separate, and index the subjects. In winter you 
can profitably reread them all, and correct errors | 
that may have crept in. 

Do not use other books or draw upon other 
minds to give form to your ideas, but rather let 
your own individuality have as full sway as pos- | 
sible. Keep the books free from photographs. If 
you take photographs, find a separate place for 
them. 

These little records of outdoors will serve many | 
purposes. They will suggest observation, they | 
will tend to make you accurate, they will arouse 
curiosity, and give you, concretely, some reflection 
of yourself in the mirror of nature. 

The Indian in his native surroundings gets all 
| his knowledge from the page of outdoor life, and 
stores it in his mind. The indoor man should 
store his mind and memory with reflections set | 
down in ink or pencil. 

The signs of animals in the snow or in the dust, | 
the significance of storm signs and weather | 
changes, the habits of fish and birds, the seasons 
and their changes, flowers, shrubs, trees, weeds, | 
insects, shells, vines have their own vital charm | 
and suggestion, and need to be chronicled as well 
as noticed. 

In after years diaries like these are a delight to | 
memory. They will be used by your children, and 
read in the light of days long gone. Nothing will | 
fade their charm and interest. 








| 
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THE EFFECT OF A LOW-KEYED VOICE. 


N excellent sedative for nervous excitement | 
A is found in using the voice at its lowest | 
comfortable key. Immediate relief from | 
stuttering is often secured by dropping the voice 
from a high pitch to a lower tone. Teachers 
whose pupils become restless and unruly as they 
themselves grow tired and nervous will find that 
a low-pitched, quiet tone will relieve their own 
nervous tension, and prove wonderfully quieting 
to their pupils. 

This simple expedient is also useful when you 
are trying to control or prevent weeping. There 
are times when a person fears to talk lest he break 
down and cry, yet must answer a question or 
carry on a conversation. Again, the deep lower 
tones of the voice, joined to slow, deep breathing, 
come to the rescue, and self-control is gained. 

In any situation where one must struggle for 
self-possession, the low-pitched voice, with its im- 
pression of poise and self-confidence, is a, wonder- 
ful aid. Even under ordinary circumstances, the 
lower register of the speaking voice is richer and 
more musical. 
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ONE-WORD STORY. 


Te one-word story can be the funniest in- 
door game imaginable if the players have 
plenty of imagination and native wit. 

They sit in a circle, and one begins a story by 
saying just one word. His neighbor gives the 
second word, and this continues round and round 
the circle. A player who cannot supply a word, 
or who uses a word that does not make sense, 
must leave the circle. 

The keenest part of the game comes when only 
two or three are left. The one who survives, after 





| as used, does and will meet 





all the others have failed, wins. 
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Boy Scouts, ATTENTION !! 


This real Scout Hat 
same shape, color — | 
styleas the new Army 
Service pat we fur- 
nish to Govern- 


Be the star player in your nine by using 
“3 in One.” Preserves and softens the 


Don't spit on the ball, use ““3 in One;"” 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 


ment. curve better. _— in One™ makes your 


2 00 bat hit harder, it from cracking. 
° Sample bottle PRee. 3 IN ONE OIL 
Express Prepaid. CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 





Money refunded if the hat we send is not as rep- 


resented. State size when ordering 
HOUSTON HAT COMPANY, Dept. Y, Houston, Texas. ST, AM RA ER 
— MERRY-G0- ROUND 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my rece methods 
oe HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street. Detroit, Mich. 


Fae E Powe R 
SPRING BLOSSOMS — 


with their freshness and fragrance—may be 
compared with woman's rarest gift—a beauti- 
ful complexion. That velvety smoothness of 
skin is retained by users of 
LABLACHE, that. wonder- 
fully adherent yet invisible 
boon to women who know. 
The same dependable 
toilet requisite for over 
forty years 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 60c. a box of drug 
gists or by mail. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
. 45, 125 Kingston Street 
nN, Grace 


SAMPLE Mellin’s Food 


Does it not occur to you 
| that Mellin’s Food is a 
good and satisfactory pro- 
duct when you consider 


that hundreds of thousands 





































Keeps the children off the streets and provides the 
best of amusement and exercise right at home. 

e Niagara Junior Merry-Go-Round is propelled by 
oar-like levers, the children os their own mo- 
tive power, oy rowing like in a boat, 

lo 












and lung developer. Runs noiselessly. Easily operated. 
No wheels, cranks or gears to tear clothing or paiure 
the children. Occupies ps Mtge square feet of 

wn. in bad weather 









can up 
Gurable i in construction. Guaranteed satisfac ry or 
yooney fs me Send to-day for this Niagara Junior 
It will repay its price a hundred 
oid 7h ae ~ Saas decuneod napry ¢ children. Price 
$15. Canvas Canopy $10 extra b. North Tona- 
Teneo. Order direct from this advertisement. Prompt 
and safe delivery quaranteed. te for attractive 
circular and other information. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
175 SWEENEY &ST., NO. TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
Refer to Dun or Bradstreets. 




































“Weare 
of babies have been suc- Advertised 
cessfully raised on Mellin’s é y Our 
Food and that Mellin’s Feten as.” 





Food has been in use for 
nearly fifty years ? 

To have been successful 
for so long a time a food 
| must have all the aa 
of a complete food; 
must contain material he 
nourish and sustain, to fur- 
nish heat and energy, to 

provide for growth an ‘de- 
ad ment, all readily di- 

geaible and in the proper 
pane oe 


Mellin’s Food, 


all of these r uirements ; 
that is why Mellin’s Food 
is a good and satisfactory 
infants’ food. Margaret B. 

Write and ask us aboutthe Newton 
use of Mellin’s Food. We give San Antonio, 
special attention to letters Texas. 
regarding unusual conditions. 


Mellin’s Food Go., Boston, Mass. 


y EAUTIF UL 
SILK FLAG 













For the observance of the 
Pledge of Allegiance 


FURNISHED AT LESS THAN COST 
To encourage the adoption of this patriotic exercise in every school- 


room throughout the land, a Silk Flag, 24 x 36 inches, will be furnished 
by us at less than cost. The best way to get this Flag for your school 
is to let the scholars themselves raise the money by selling forty of our 
Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. These Certificates, with 
full details of the plan, furnished free. 


_eer eared Coeeare. BPSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


iW EACH TOWN 
mee ond district to 
bicycle AG 


tide and ex- 
hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ran by us. Our agents every 
2 where are ey WeQUIE fast. Woite at once for full particulars eee cial offer. 
NO MONEY Q ED until you ry and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
Aree in the U. S. without a 
‘allow TE ¥s’ Fikvi TRIAL daring whic 


sit in advance, fre, Srewght, and 
time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. Jy- are then not perfect) —T = = not wish to keep the 
you may ship it pS to us at our expense and you wii: be out one cent, 
Low FACTORY ty = We furnish the highest grade A ic oo it is possible to make at 
- small profit above actual factory cost OU Save $10 to fas 
middlemen's ae pret direct of us and by have the manufacturer's guarantee behhed your 


a eal ee fe or & pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
eahend of factory prices and remarhab/e special offer. 


You j WiLL, BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catal and study 

our superb models, at the wonderfully io ow prices we 

ape pen . pote I at lower ices than any other factory. We are 

satished te LL pte! La CYCLE D ALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
your own name plate at double our mt Orders filled the day rec cived. 

TIRES, COASTER B BRAK Eee ery fa the bicycle line wt halt usual prices, 

v; vl 
great fund of . A &. Gane A Fe ~ BA ma. iteaty costs a postal to get everything. Write it sow. 




























































MEAD CYCLE CoO.., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 
ORIGINAL— GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 
BSF Avoid imitations —Ask for ‘ HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is Ly us- 
o 


ra wee r for all the mily. 
Its pabecripaon piles is .00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to ©: and Bn to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. : Boston, Mass. 








SORE EYES. 


ye affection of the eyes, how- 
ever slight, ought to have 
the most careful treatment, both 
because the eye is a very deli- 
cate organ, and because serious 
troubles often begin with the same 
symptoms that accompany minor 
ailments. That is particularly 
true in the case of conjunctivitis, 
or inflammation of the conjunctiva. When this is 
due toa cold, or to irritation by some foreign body, 
the inflammation will yield readily to ordinary 
cleansing and to soothing applications; but it may 
also be caused by the most violently destructive 
germs known to medical science, and then it may 
lead to loss of sight unless radical treatment is 
begun early. 

Obviously, the patient should not waste time in 
guessing which type of inflammation he is suffering 
from, although until the doctor arrives it is always 
well to keep the eye as clean as possible with a 
mild boric acid solution and pledgets of absorbent 
cotton (each to be used once only). Aud what- 
ever is the matter with the eye, wind, dust and 
strong light should be avoided. 

When an epidemic of conjunctivitis attacks a 
school or a community, the greatest care should 
be taken to prevent its spreading, whether by 
means of personal contact or by the use of common 
towels or sponges. The bits of sterilized absorb- 
ent cotton used for cleaning the eyes should always 
be burned immediately. 

Another disagreeable and painful affliction is the 
sty, a boil that forms on the edge of the eyelid. It. 
chiefly attacks young people of both sexes between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, and signifies that 
the general condition is poor. For that reason the 
constitutional treatment is important; when the 
stomach and liver are doing their work properly, 
sties will not reeur—unless, indeed, they are 








caused by eye-strain, in which case proper glasses 
will drive them away. 

You can sometimes avert a sty if you attend to 
it promptly enough, but if you apply collodion for 
the purpose, be careful that none of it gets into 
the eye itself. When there is much swelling and | 
tenderness, it is useless to try to stop the pointing | 
of the boil. When pus has formed, a little inci- 
sion should be made, and relief will be immediate. 
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TO EACH, HIS OWN. 


66 AS® ES; what is your post- 
man’s name?” Mrs. Reed 
asked her cousin, as they sat by 
the cheery library fire. 

“The postman?” 
ents repeated, blankly. “I don’t 
know, I’m sure, Nell. Why?” 

“Oh, I think it is nice to know. 
I try to learn the names of all the 
people I have anything to do with.” 

Mrs. Clements laughed outright. “You funny 
thing! What difference does it make whether the 
postman’s name is Jones or Smith? We see him 
only when he brings the mail.” . 

Mrs. Reed laughed, too, but she stuck to her 
point. “Now listen, Agnes, and you'll under- 
stand. One day, soon after we had moved out to 
the suburbs, the postman handed me a card with 
his name and address and the times of collections 
and deliveries neatly printed on it. ‘Some time you 
might want to call out to me,’ he said, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘and it isn’t pleasant for a lady 
to have to say, “Hey, there!” so I thought I’d just 
leave you one of my cards.’ 

“It was a very sensible thing to do, but I couldn’t 
help thinking that under it all lay a sensitive feel- 
ing that he’d like to be recognized as an individual. 
And I took the first opportunity to address him as 
Mr. Wiley. But I had hard work to break Maggie 
of saying, ‘There’s the mail man.’ ” 

“You're right, but really I never thought of it 
before,” Mrs. Clements said. 

“No more did I, Agnes, but I’ve come to think 
that it isn’t nice to defraud people of their names ; 
people who might be sensitive if they knew how 
they were spoken of. One day Maggie came in 
and said, ‘Mis’ Reed, your egg man’s here!’ I was 
afraid he had heard, and I made up my mind I’d | 
put a stop to all that. Just because that gentle- | 
manly Mr. Benson brings me eggs every Wednes- | 
day is no reason why he should be dubbed ‘the | 
egg man,’ ”’ 

“He should not. It isn’t respectful,” was the 
prompt reply. “Besides, it sounds like yegg man. 
Tell me some more, Nell.” ° 

Mrs. Reed laughed, and went on: “Another 
farmer brings us butter, but we never call him 
‘the butter man,’ but ‘Mr. Harper.’ 


Mrs. Clem- 











And the nice | 
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The cleanly 
warmth | 


little German woman who is as round as one of 
her own doughnuts isn’t called the ‘doughnut 
woman’ any more—not even behind her back. Oh, 
Maggie and I are well-trained.” 
ad ! Supp I should go to raising 
squabs for the market,” Mrs. Clements exclaimed, 
“as I’ve often threatened to do, or geese—they 
might call me the ‘squab woman’ or the ‘goose 
woman’!”? Then she added, soberly, “It’s. really 
only one application of the Golden Rule, isn’t it?”’ 
A little later she called out, as she came in from 
the porch with her hands full of letters, “Nell, Mr. 
Thorpe has brought you a lot of mail to-day!” 


“Qa 
G 
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NOT SO EASILY CORNERED. 


VEN when the son “inherits” his father’s wit, 
as we say, his father may still keep his own, 
and on occasion even be able to cope successfully 
with his offspring. Dr. James B. Angell tells, in 
his “Reminiscences,” the following enjoyable story 
of his college days at Brown University, under the 
presidency of Doctor Wayland: 


The doctor’s son, Heman Lincoln Wayland, one 
of my classmates, inherited from his father a very 
keen wit. The passages between father and son 
were often entertaining to the class. One day, 
when we were considering a chapter in the father’s 
text-book on moral Cogan an A incoln rose with 
an expression of great solemnity and respect, and 
sa 


id : 
“Sir, I would like to propound a question.” 
“Well, sir, what is it?’”? was the reply. 

“Well, sir,” said the son, “in the learned author’s 
work which we are now perusing, 1 observe the 
following remark”’—and then he quoted. 

The class saw that fun was at id, and began 
to laugh. 

“Well, what of it?” asked the father, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. : 

“Why,” continued the son, “in another work of 
the same learned author, entitled ‘On the Limita- 


| tions of Human Responsibility,’ I find the follow- 


ing passage.” . 

fit then quoted again. Clearly the two passages 
were irreconcilable. The boys were delighted to 
see that ey doctor was in a trap, and broke into 
loud laughter. 

“Well. what of it?” asked the doctor, and his 
eyes twinkled still more ge 

“Why,” said the son, with the utmost gravity, 
“it has oecurred to me that I should like to know 


| how the learned author reconciles the two state- 


ments.” 

“Oh,” said the father, “that is simple enough. 
It only shows that since he wrote the first book 
the learned author has learned something.” 
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LOFTS TO LET. 


HE natives of Central Africa are described by 

the late Sir Henry M. Stanley in his “Auto- 
biography” as being incredibly stupid. He tells, 
for example, of one native who, with another man, 
was sent in a canoe across a river to fetch a 
company of mento camp. After waiting an hour, 
Stanley went to the river, where he found the two 
paddling each in an opposite direction, and bla- 
ming the other for his stupidity. They were in a 
passion of excitement, and quite unable to hear 
the advice of the men across the river, who were 
bawling directions to them how to manage their 
canoe. 

Another stupid fellow was generally saved from 
punishment because his mistakes were so absurd. 

ne day we were floating down the Congo. Near 
compen. as he happened to be bowman, I 
bade him stand by, and when I called out, seize 
the ome on the bank to stop the boat. In a little 
while we came to a fit place, and I cried, “Hold 

ard, Kirango!” 

“Please 70d, master,” he replied, and forth- 
with sprang on shore and seized the grass with 
both hands, while we, of course,were rapidly swept 
on down-stream. 

The boat’s crew roared at the ridiculous sight. 
Nevertheless, his stupidity cost the tired men a 
hard pull up-river, for not every place was avail- 
able for a camp. 
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MODERN FACILITY. 


HE ease with which the “promoter” counts 
chickens that are not yet hatched, from eggs 
that are not yet laid, appals when it does not 
amuse the business man of conservative methods. 


London newspapers are repeating a story told 
by, Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, of a man who was “something in the City.” 
He approached a rich American with a view to 
floating arubber company in British North Borneo, 
The American was favorably impressed with the 
scheme. 

‘*How many trees have you?” he asked. 

ae have not got any trees,” replied the pro- 
moter. 

“How much land have yon?” 

“We have no land.” 

“What, then, have you got?” asked the amazed 
American. 

“T have a bag of seeds,” returned the Londoner, 
composedly. 

And er an enthusiastically floated underta- 
king has not even that! 
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HIS VERSE. 


LITTLE boy who had reached the age when 

boys feel that a watch is the one thing that 
makes life worth living, was told that for the 
present a watch could not be given to him. 


But Edward continued to tease for one, until the 
whole family were wearied. Then his father, after 
explaining that he should certainly have a watch 
when he was older, forbade him to mention the 
subject again. 

The next Sunday, the children, as was their cus- 
tom, repeated Bible verses at the break fast-table. 
When it was Edward’s turn, he astonished them 
all by saying: 

“What I say unto you, I say unto all: Watch!’ ” 


* ¢ 


MAN’S ONE TALENT. 


HERE is at least one woman in these days of 

transition in the status of her sex who has no 
wish to undermine the last bulwark of man’s supe- 
riority. The New York Sun describes her as a 
New England farmer’s wife. 

One day, as she hurried from churn to sink, from 
sink to shed, and back to the kitchen stove, she 
was asked if she wanted to vote. 

“No, I certainly don’t!” she replied. “I say if 
there’s one little thing that the men-folks can do 
alone, for goodness’ sake let ’em do it!” 

















There is that feeling of re- 
finement which comes with 
proven knowledge of clean- 


liness in a 


home 


heated 


with one of our modern 
outfits. There is no way 
for ashes, soot or coal-gases 
to rise to the rooms above, 
and affect or destroy the 
purity or vitality of the 


atmosphere. 


RADIATORS 


RICAN § [DEAL 


BOILERS 


The doors of an IDEAL 
Boiler are accurately 
machined to fit snugly, and 
as all joints ofp AMERICAN 
Radiators, as well as of the 
piping, are threaded as per- 
fectly as the finest stop 
watch, they distribute their 
soft warmth without scat- 
tering grime and gases into 
the living-rooms, as do old- 
fashioned heating methods. 


Thirty-five years of experience in 
building special machinery for fitting 


and erecting IDEAL 


Boilers and 


AMERICAN Radiators make them 
absolutely reliable in performance and 


lasting qualities. They 
will guard and warm 
your house or business 
building as faithfully 
as these outfits now do 
the priceless treasures 
of the Vatican, British 
Museum, Doge’s Pal- 
ace, Louvre, Musee 
de Cluny, White 
House, Independence 
Hall, etc. The quality 
is always the same, no 
matter how humble or 
how notable the build- 
ingin which are placed 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 


diators. 


Yet the cleverness of our 


mechanical experts, as well as the great 
volume of our world-wide business, 
enables us to put their price within 


-reach of all. 


If you want to be a free housekeeper, IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are the 
only kinds that warm the house with- 
out adding to the labor of its care, that 





A No.1-19-S IDEAL Boiler and 184 
Sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- 
ators, costing the owner $105, 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, compe- 
tent Fitter. This did not include 


cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


do not. soil 
and wear the 
furnishings 
and decora- 
tions, that 
will keep a 
new house new 
and prolong 
the life and 
value of an old 
house, and that 
S00nm repay 
their cost in the 
fuel savings. 
As a lover of 
and a laborer 
for health-pro- 
tecting clean- 
liness, send to- 
day for our 
valuable book 

free) — puts 
you under no 
obligation to 
buy. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


Write Department 30 


PH SS Sees hy 


CHICAGO 














j the ball, put ‘‘3 in 

One" oil on your 

glove; softens the 

leather so the ball. 

sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 

twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 

a sample bottle free from 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 

STAMPS! Cheap! 383 genuine foreign Mis- 

» sionary be. 100 foreign, 

no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, etc., 

only 5c. 100 U. S. al aiff., scarce lot, only 30c. 

1000 fine mixed, Ibe. Agts. bs 7s. ist free. 

Ibuy stamps. L. B. Dover, D-i1, 8t. Louis, Mo. 














— 
Drink Nature’s Tonic 


Many drinks have a good taste and a 
bad effect. The Rootbeer you make 
from Hires Household Extract 
tastes good and does good. There's 
health and strength in every drop. 
It agrees with everyone— gives the 
ruddy skin that betokens pure blood. 





is a true tonic. 
reaction —is made of roots, 


Has no unpleasant 
bark, 
herbs and berries — the simple, natu- 
ral curatives of our hardy ancestors. 


One makes 5 ions. If your grocer 
=e Teneipt of 250. SF 5 ies. 
Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ' 
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SOAPs 






















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Alifetime of disfigurement and suffer- 
ing often results from the neglect, in 
infancy or childhood, of simple skin af- 
fections. In the prevention and treat- 
ment of minor eruptions and in the 
promotion of permanent skin and hair 
health, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are absolutely unrivaled. 


Cuticura Soap and Oint t sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each. mailed free, with 
82-p. book. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston- 

ag@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail, 
















Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for . babies. 
Worn over the diaper these dainty 
little garments will protect. the 
clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary 
ee which is soft, white, odor- 
less and absolutely waterproof. 
Plain or lace trimmed 25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer’s 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 0, Middletown, Conn. 


“A 


good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a “<4 
‘~PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 
Sample card of 12different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


New York 





349 Broadway, 
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To Make the Best Bread 


You Must Have the 
Millers’ Best Help 


OU cannot possibly get the 
good bread-making qualities 
you pay for in a sack of 

flour unless the miller has used the 
right wheat. The hard, glutinous 
Spring Wheat of North Dakota is 
the best bread-making wheat grown. 


Every one of our eighty elevators which buy and 

store the great wheat supplies for the OCCIDENT 

Mills is located right among the wonderful North Dakota 
wheat farms, and we get First Choice for 









Our Written Money- OCCIDENT Flour is made entirely 
of this First Choice Hard Northern 


Back Guarantee Is In Wheat, never mixed with inferior vari- 


Every Sack. eties. And our washing, scouring, 
purifying and testing processes are 
more exacting and complete than in 
any other mills in the world. 


Costs More—Worth It 


—— ; 2 You pay a trifle more for OCCIDENT 
— than for ordinary flour, but it gives you 
better quality in your baking and better 
quantity. You can see the difference 
and taste it. It means extra nutriment 
for your family. 


' Ask your grocer to deliver a trial sack. 

i } If OCCIDENT fails to please you better 

— than any other flour you have ever 

; rr used, your grocer will refund your 
i > money without argument. 


Every housewife should send for our 
Free booklet, “Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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: Special Offer to Men and Boys 











THE KNICKERBOCKER WATCH. 


HE Knickerbocker Watch is a dependable timekeeper for every-day wear. 

Only the best materials are used in its construction. The entire work of 
assembling and adjusting is all carried on under one roof under the direction 
of experts, in one of the largest factories in this country. The Knickerbocker 
measures 17% inches across, has the genuine /ever escapement with jeweled 
banking pins, stem wind and set, open face, and tight snap, thin model case, 
which is both dust and damp proof. It is a sturdy, accurate, reliable Watch, 
which will give unlimited satisfaction tothe owner. Each Knickerbocker is timed 
and tested in its own case before leaving the factory. We can supply either 
a nickel case with shield-engraved back (see illustration), ora gun-metal finished 
case with plain back. Be sure to state which case you prefer when ordering. 


SPECL lA f OF: F; E. a The Knickerbocker Watch, either 


style of Case, given post-paid to 

Companion subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 25 

cents extra, if sent us between May 2 and June 29. See Premium 

Conditions on page 546 of The Youth’s Companion of October 19. 
Price $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Knickerbocker Watch. 
Nickel Case. 


— 





Knickerbocker Watch. 
Gun-Metal Finish. 
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**On the Lookout’’ 


Scout Story : 


organization. 


438 State Street 





This is just one glimpse of interesting days in 
a Boy Scout Camp. You can see all the fun 
for there are forty Kodak pictures in the Boy 


“Proof Positive” 


The pictures help to tell a real detective story with a 
boy scout Kodaker as a wide-awake detective. It is 
a story of Scouts’ honor, and is told in such a manly 
boy’s way that it will make every Scout proud of his 


A copy of “Proof Positive’’ will be mailed without charge to any 
Boy Scout or to any other boy that is interested in them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak City 











WIZARD — 
REPEATING Ke Pat'd 







(or man) without permanent in- \\ 
. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 

10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or U.8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fires and re- 





Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
gerous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 
Hay-Fever is coming intoitsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in- 
dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis- 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay cured. 
Send 2-cent stamp for *%0-pp. book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin ¥-123. 
Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 













BOYS 


HERES A DANDY 
LAM P¢ 


“Search - Light” 


Just what you want for your wheel 


It burns gas and makes its own gas. Throws 
a brilliant light far ahead of you. 
Nickel-plated. Beautifully constructed. 
You can put it on the fork or head. Ad- 
just it to any angle. Will not jar out. Get 
a “Search-Light” lamp to-day. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
WE MAKE PUMPS. All kinds—for 
bicycles and motorcycles. Reasonable 
prices. Ask for Bridgeport Pumps. 

SEND FOR CATALOG. 


<7 > BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 

= — a . P.O. Station I 

~ BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 























Y, but a D&M Base- 

ball ‘‘pegs’’ fine— 
makes a clean, sure throw! 
Pitcher, especially, likes 
the perfectly even balance of 





DsM 


Baseballs 


Batter likes "em, too, because core 
of pure, live Para rubber makes 
> “ec os . “ 

em go’’ right when hit right. 

Chosen, on quality, by Uncle Sam 

to give to his soldiers and sailors. 


All D&M Baseball Goods 


Guaranteed 





Ask your dealer for our 1912 
catalogue and ‘“‘Official Baseball 
Rules for 1912,’’ FREE. 

» If he hasn’t 


them, write us. 


The Draper- 
Maynard Co. 
Dept. C, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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